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THE CHANCEL BARRIER, SOLEA, 
AND AMBO OF HAGIA SOPHIA 


STEPHEN G. XYDIS 


HE earliest and most detailed description of a 

chancel barrier in Early Christian and Byzantine 

times is to be found in the poem composed by 
Paulus Silentiarius in Homeric hexameters and describing 
the church of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople." This poem 
was written toward the end of the reign of Justinian I 
(527—565). It was recited probably on Epiphany, Janu- 
ary 6th 563 a.D., before the Emperor himself in the Pa- 
triarchal Palace; the occasion celebrated was the reinaugu- 
ration of the church of Hagia Sophia, whose great dome 
and eastern arch had been reconstructed after their collapse 
in 558 A.p.? 

After the general description of the structure of the 
church, after the encomium of the beauty of the materials 
used in the structure (i.e., the sectile decoration and mo- 
saic), Paulus Silentiarius describes the chancel barrier of 
the sanctuary in the following manner :* 


And such space as was reserved in the eastern arch of the great 
church for the bloodless sacrifices, neither ivory nor carved stone 
or copper doth limit, but he [the Emperor] fenced completely 
with silver metals. Not only on the walls which divide the priest 
from the many-tongued choir hath he set clean plates of silver, 
but he has also sheathed entirely with silver metals the columns 
themselves which are six times two in number, gleaming with 
far-darting rays. On these the chisel hath carved disks more 
pointed than circles. In the midst of these, with the skilled 
rhythm of a beauty-producing hand, having engraved the repre- 
sentation of God the Immaculate, who assumed unborn the 
semblance of a mortal’s form, in some places it [s¢. the chisel | 
carved a host of fine-wingéd angels with bended necks (for 
they dare not gaze upon the Glory of God, even though he be 
concealed by a veil of human flesh, for he is also God, even 
having vested himself in the flesh for the absolution of sins). 
In others the tooth of steel hath fashioned the heralds of God 


1. This poem was first published by Du Cange in Johannis Cin- 
nami Libri . . . Pauli Silentiarii Descriptio Sanctae Sophiae, Cor- 
pus Byzantinae Historiae, XIV, Paris, 1670. 

2. P. Friedlander, Johannes von Gaza und Paulus Silentiarius, 
Kunstbeschretbungen Justinianischer Zeit, Leipzig and Berlin, 1912, 
p. rro. J. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire, London, 
1923, II, p. 52. 

3. Ioannes Malalas, Chronographia, in Corpus Scriptorum His- 
tortae Byzantinae, XV, Bonn, 1831, p. 490. 


4. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit., vv. 682—719. 


before the incarnation; from their voice came the marvellous 
song of Christ that would be. Nor yet did the art of the crafts- 
man omit the form of those, whose youth was spent with the 
basket and the net for sea-creatures, those who, leaving the 
lowly labors and cares, destroyers of the mind, followed the 
behest of the Divine King, becoming even fishers of men — 
from their angling art — and wove for themselves a fine web 
of immortal life. And elsewhere is limned the Mother of Christ, 
vessel of light eternal, whose womb nurtured the labor of child- 
bearing in saintly embrace. And on the panels, which are in the 
midst of the holy screen, making a pale around the saintly men, 
the chisel hath carved a letter of many words; it adorns the 
name of our king and queen. In the middlemost spaces it hath 
carved out a form like a shield with its boss forming a cross. 
And by three doors doth the whole enclosure open to the minis- 
trants; for on each side smaller doors were cut through by a 


labor-loving hand. 


Additional information is further given” which may be 
translated as follows: 


And upon the silver columns at the height of the entablature 
there is a narrow way of access for the lamplighter, [a path] 
full of light glittering with bright clusters; these one might 
compare to trees covered with mountain-nourished cones or to 
luxurious-branched cypresses. For they are pointed at the top 
and circles spread around in ever widening circles until the 
last one 1s reached, which curves around the base; from there 
the flower with seeds of flame doth grow and instead of a root 
you will see bowls of silver placed beneath the trees with flam- 
ing fronds. And in the midst of this beauteous wood shines the 
form of the divine cross, plerced with the terrible imprints of 
the nails. 


‘The interpretation of this prolix but rather grand piece 
of wording presents a number of difficulties; as a result, 
since the time of Du Cange (1610-1688), a number of 
different reconstructions of the chancel barrier in Hagia 
Sophia have been periodically proposed by scholars who 
delved into the matter or cursorily examined it. 

Concerning the position of the barrier, the poet first 
mentions the fact that it surrounded “‘such space as was 
reserved in the eastern arch of the great church for the 


bloodless sacrifices." This “‘eastern arch" has been cor- 


5. Ibid., vv. 871-883. 
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rectly identified as including the whole space beneath the 
eastern semi-dome with the exedrae and the apse at the 
east^ (Fig. 1). The question is, how much of this space 
was enclosed by the chancel barrier or, inversely, how 
much was not included within it. 

The barrier must have excluded on the one hand the 
north and south exedrae, which enclosed the choir-singers, 
according to the words of our text." That the columns of 
these exedrae were outside the enclosure of the sanctuary 
is confirmed by the fact that, in the description of the im- 
perial ceremonies in Hagia Sophia, it is mentioned that the 
Emperor, accompanied by the Patriarch,” leaves the sanc- 
tuary from the smaller door of the barrier to the right and 
walks up to the porphyry columns on his way to the Meta- 
torion; these columns can only be those of the southern 
exedra under the eastern semi-dome. On the other hand 
the apse at the east naturally must have been included in 
the space surrounded by the barrier along with the synth- 
ronon, as also the space beneath the barrel vault between 
the minor eastern piers, supporting the eastern semi-dome.” 
In accordance with these specifications it is not possible for 
the barrier to be connected to the major eastern piers sup- 
porting the arch of the dome; '^ since the excluded spaces 
mentioned above would be included in it; the barrier must 
have been attached in some manner to the minor eastern 


piers.’* 


6. D. Th. Bjelaev, Byzantina, 11, St. Petersburg, 1891, p. 110. 


7. Paulus Silentiarius, op. cit., vv. 372—375, where the choir- 
singers are described as enfolded in the exedrae “which were like 
arms embracing." Vide also vv. 686—687, which mention that the 
walls of the chancel barrier divided the priest from the “‘many- 
tongued choir.” 


8. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, De cerimoniis aulae byzan- 
tinae, in Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., 1X, Bonn, 1829, ed. Reiske, p. 248. 

9. Bjelaev, of. cit., 11, p. 118. 

10. Du Cange, Joannis Cinnami . . . Nicephori Bryennn . . . 
Pauli Silentiarii Comment., in Corp. Byz. Hist., XIV, Paris, 1670, 
p. 583 [reproduced in Paulus Silentiarius, Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., 
xxxii, Bonn, 1837, p. 137] writes *sub arcu orientali, qui hemi- 
sphaerium sustinet." However, the same author in his second edition 
of the poem in Historia Byzantina duplici commentario illustrata, 
Paris, 1680, confines the bema to the eastern extension between the 
minor eastern piers. Ch. Rohault de Fleury, La Messe, Paris, 1833, 
III, p. 116, and pl. ccxL1, and K. Holl, “Die Entstehung der Bilder- 
wand in der griechischen Kirche,” in Archiv für Religionswissen- 
schaft, IX, 1906, p. 371, accept, however, Du Cange's earlier ver- 
sion. 

11. J. M. Neale, 4 History of the Holy Eastern Church, Lon- 
don, 1850, Part 1, plan opposite p. 234, and pp. 239—240. W. Sal- 
zenberg, Altchristliche Baudenkmale Konstantinopels, Berlin, 1854, 
pp. 32-33. Bjelaev, op. cit., I1, p. 118. W. R. Lethaby and H. 
Swainson, The Church of Sancta Sophia, Constantinople, a Study 
of Byzantine Building, London, 1894, p. 38. O. Wulff’s review, 
Repertorium für Kunstwissenschaft, XX, 1897, p. 234. K. Trenev, 
Ikonostas Smolenskago sobora, Moscow, 1902, p. 13, pl. rr. E. 
Golubinski, Istoria russkoi tserkvi, Moscow, 1904, I, p. 199, foot- 
note 4. E. Antoniades, ‘H £kopaocic tfi; " Aviac Lopiac, Athens, 
1908, II, p. 125, fig. 261. J. Ébersolt, Ste Sophie de Constantinople: 
Étude de topographie d'apràs les cérémonies, Paris, 1910, pp. 16- 
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‘The next problem needing elucidation is the manner in 
which the chancel barrier was connected to these eastern 
piers supporting the eastern semi-dome. For the clarifica- 
tion of this point, the general nature of this barrier might 
supply us with a clue. Were it in the form of a high opaque 
screen,” in the manner of a modern iconostasis,? it could 
be proposed that it was set between these piers simply on a 
line from north to south. However, chancel barriers or 
traces of them extant from the sixth to the fifteenth cen- 


tury,'4 at least, the Coptic “haikal” screens excluded,*® 


are of a form having supports (low piers or colonnettes) 
with parapet slabs between, a type also mentioned in con- 
temporary literature.'* There is nothing in our text that 
cannot be construed as referring to a structure of this semi- 
opaque form; on the contrary, there are positive indica- 
tions in support of this view." With this in mind and inas- 


17. Catholic Encyclopedia, vil, 1910, p. 627. G. Soteriou, “Ai 
naXdatoxoiotiavikal Baotlikal tHe ‘EAAadoc,” '"AÁpxateAoyum, 
Eonucple, 1929, p. 225. Friedlander, of. cit., p. 289. E. H. Swift, 
Hagia Sophia, New York, 1940, p. 192. 

12. Holl, of. cit., pp. 370-371. He bases himself only on two 
points in Silentiarius’ text to support his conjecture of an opaque 
screen, a) Bata i.e., the smaller doors, which he considers as refer- 
ring to doors of a smaller height than the main door; b) the verb 
Oi£TuaYEV i.e., the expression that these doors were cut through 
the barrier, which, supposedly, would indicate that it was an opaque 
barrier. This very precise interpretation is hardly warranted by 
the general style and period of the poem. 


13. Catholic Encyclopedia, VII, pp. 626—627. 


14. A wooden one, dated 1475 A.D., is to be found in the chapel 
of the Archangel at Pedoulas, in Cyprus. G. Soteriou, Ta Bučav- 
Tiva uvnueta Tf; Künpou, Athens, 1935, pls. 147, bottom, and 
148 (drawing). 

15. A. J. Butler, Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, Oxford, 
1884, I, pp. 28-29. These have no columns, as compared with later 
wooden screens in Greece and Asia Minor, though the position of 
the icons on the upper part of the barrier might indicate a com- 
mon origin, from semi-opaque barriers with columns where figural 
decoration was first set on the architrave. 


16. Liber Pontificalis, ed. Abbé L. Duchesne, Paris, 1886, 1, 
p. 181, where mention is made that Constantine constructed in S. 
Lorenzo of the Via Tiburtina “absidam . . . et desuper . 
conclusit de argento et cancellos de argento purissimo ornavit.” 
Also p. 234, referring to Xystus (432—440) “Cancellos argenteos 
supra platomas purphyreticas.” Also p. 500, referring to Hadri- 
anus (772—797) "basilicam Apostolorum in Via Lata . . . apsi- 
dam ipsius ecclesiae cernens . . . cancalis ferreis eandem apsidam 
confirmare fecit et ita eam renovavit.” Also ibid., II, p. 15, refer- 
ring to Leo IIPs (789-816) work in St. Peter's, “beatissimus 
pontifex fecit ubi supra cancellos fusiles in ingressu presbyteri." 
Vide also Theophanes Continuatus, Vita Basilii, in Corp. Script. 
Hist. Byz., xxxi, Bonn, 1838, pp. 330-331. 

17. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit, v. 712, “é¢ òè uécac lepo0 
rÀdákac Épk£oc,? mentions the middle slabs of the barrier in contra- 
distinction to the columns mentioned in v. 689, op. cit. What, how- 
ever, is most decisive is the clear mention of such slabs by Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenetus, of. cit., pp. 17 and 66. In the former passage 
it is mentioned that candles were set “èv Tote oTyGeol TOv ayiwv 
Qupdév.” In the latter it is mentioned that the Emperor, when re- 
ceiving the kiss of peace, “iotatat év TH 9£&t9 u£oet ToU Quora- 
etnolou, émakouuBi@wy TH kayKéAAw.” LitnSea and k&ávkeAAov 
are the usual names for the designation of parapet slabs. From 
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much as the semi-opaque elevation was used in barriers 
running straight from north to south"? or in others set on 
the three sides of a rectangular space"? devoted to the sanc- 
tuary, we are not in any position to decide about the ground 
plan of the barrier in Hagia Sophia by the criterion of its 
elevation. 

At this point the number of columns in the barrier may 
be of indirect help to the solution of our problem. Accord- 
ing to Paulus Silentiarius the chancel barrier in Hagia 
Sophia had six times two columns.?? Because of the ambigu- 
ousness of this expression it will be necessary to have re- 
course to the examination of other contemporary monu- 
ments in order to decide whether the poet is referring in 
this passage to single or to twin columns; for the words 
used give us no indication either way.” 

Only one clear instance exists, to our knowledge, of 
double columns being used to divide the sanctuary from 
the nave during the Early Christian and Byzantine peri- 
ods:”* it occurs in the basilica of Tigzirt in North Africa.” 
The double columns here are set on an axis east to west 
across the nave. ‘This barrier, however, is connected inti- 
mately in scale to the rest of the architecture of the church, 
where twin columns are also preponderant, in a manner 
quite different from the usual “Kleinarchitektur” chancel 
barriers of the period, to which category the one in Hagia 


this it is evident that they must have been rather low, if the Em- 
peror was able to lean upon them. Concerning Holl’s argument 
from Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit., v. 719 (Holl, op. cit., p. 371), 
the smaller side doors might be smaller in width only, and not in 


height. 

18. E.g., in St. Luke's in Stiris, in the eleventh century, cf. R. W. 
Schultz and S. H. Barnsley, The Monastery of St. Luke tn Stirts, 
London, 1901, p. 31, fig. 21. 

19. E.g., in the cruciform church of Salona, cf. W. Gerber, 
Forschungen in Salona, Vienna, 1912, I, figs. 40-43. R. Egger, 
Forschungen in Salona, Vienna, 1917, 1, dates this church between 
490 and 540 A.D. 


20. Paulus Silentiarius, of. c#t., v. 690. The Novgorod Chronicle 
mentions simply twelve columns (cf. K. Hopf, Chroniques gréco- 
romanes, Berlin, 1873, p. 97). Golubinski, op. cit., p. 199, foot- 
note 4, proposes that these columns were an innovation of Justinian 
in Hagia Sophia. However, the screen of St. John of Ephesus of 
the Justinianic period, which is probably before 550 A.D., and thus 
earlier than the second barrier in Hagia Sophia, also had columns, 
according to the reconstruction by G. Soteriou, from fragments 
found (cf. infra footnotes 56 and 106). 


21. Paulus Silentiarius, op. cit., vv. 392—393, refers in the same 
manner to single columns still extant in Hagia Sophia, namely the 
six columns of the exedrae in the galleries. Noted by Antoniades, 
op. cit., 11, p. 86, footnote 4. 


22. Disregarding the twin interknotted columns in barriers of 
the Palaeologan period, e.g., in the Metropolis of Mistra (G. Mil- 
let, Les monuments byzantins de Mistra, Paris, 1910, pl. 45), or in 
the church of Porta Panaghia in Thessaly (A. Orlandos, «*H 
IIoora IIavayiá tic OszocaAiac, "Apoxeiov vov BuZavtivav 
uvnuetov cfc *EAAd8oc, 1, fasc. 1, fig. 14). 

23. P. Gavault, Etude sur les ruines romaines de Tigzirt, Paris, 
1897, pp. 5—90. Period I is dated mid-fifth to early sixth century 
A.D. 


Sophia apparently belongs, judging from the position of its 
description in the Zk$pacic.?* Concerning the double row 
of columns in the presbytery of old St. Peter's in Rome, 
there is conflicting literary evidence about the time and 
manner of its construction, one source mentioning that it 
is the result of two different periods;?* in consequence, this 
example also is of rather doubtful use as comparative mate- 
rial?* Furthermore, were there even no contradiction in 
the sources, it would be necessary to admit that we are 
dealing here with a double row of columns and not with 
twin columns as might be inferred from our text. Nor are 
there any instances during the Early Christian period of 
chancel barriers with twin columns coupled on a north to 
south axis of the church, as indicated in the reconstruction 


by Rohault de Fleury? (Fig. 2). 

In consequence of these indications it may be assumed 
that in all probability the twelve columns of the barrier in 
Hagia Sophia were set separately? from each other with 
eleven or thirteen intercolumniations between. With this 
as a datum, the problem to be solved may be formulated 
In most general terms; in what way could a sanctuary with 
a single space terminating in an apse at the east, be closed 
by a barrier with twelve individual supports — in this case 
columns — and with eleven or thirteen intercolumniations, 
and three doors, of which the central one is larger than the 
other two??? 

As mentioned already, the twelve columns may be set 
either between the minor eastern piers of Hagia Sophia, 


24. Le., after the description of the church as architecture, or 
the description of its decoration. 


25. Liber pontificalis, ed. Duchesne, t, p. 417, Pope Gregory 
III (731—741) “columnas sex onichinas volutiles . . duxit in 
ecclesiam beati Petri, quas statuit erga presbiterium, ante confes- 
sionem, tres a dextris et tres a sinistris juxta alias antiquas sex 
filopares.” On the other hand, there is another mention that these 
columns were all contemporary (cf. ibid., 1, p. 176, Vita Silvestri), 
“supra columnis purphyreticis et alias columnas vitineas.” 


26. An analogy used by Lethaby and Swainson in order to jus- 
tify their reconstruction of the barrier with double columns cou- 
pled on an axis from east to west (of. cit., p. 74). 


27. Rohault de Fleury, of. cit., 111, pl. CCXLI. Once more, we 
must except the double columns of the Palaeologan period, cf. 
supra footnote 22. Enciclopedia Italiana, s.w. Viconostasi,? XVII, 
p. 700, also accepts the reconstruction with coupled columns. 


28. Holl, of. cit., p. 370, although accepting the wrong position 
for the chancel barrier, setting it between the major eastern piers, 
believes there was a single row of columns, basing himself mainly 
on v. 690 of Paulus and the expression tTnAcBddoic gedaecat 
AeAaunóérac which, he suggests, indicates that each column was 
individually visible to the spectator. Therefore, he concludes, the 
columns were not set in pairs transversely to the chancel barrier 
(Lethaby and Swainson, of. cit., fig. 5, p. 38 and p. 74). However, 
Holl’s argument is also valid in a reconstruction such as that pro- 
posed by Rohault de Fleury with twin columns. Single columns are 
apparently also accepted by H. Holtzinger, Die altchristliche Archi- 
tektur in systematischer Darstellung, Stuttgart, 1889, p. 160. 


29. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit., vv. 717—719. 
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in a single row on a straight line from north to south, in 
anticipation of later Byzantine barriers? (Fig. 3), or on 
the three sides of a rectangle anchored on the minor eastern 
piers and projecting westwards! (Fig. 4). 

The words of our text?? are ambiguous since they sim- 
ply say that on each side of the central door there was a 
smaller one. The imperial ceremonies as described by Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenetus, when examined, do not shed 
much more light on the subject, both types of chancel 
colonnades having been used by various historians with 
plausibility in retracing the ceremonies? 

Nor is the destruction wrought upon the ciborium and 
altar by the collapse of the eastern arch supporting the 
dome, as mentioned by Malalas,** a clue to the form of 
the chancel barrier's ground plan, as suggested by those 
who believe it projected westwards,*° for the actual posi- 
tion of the ciborium and altar is not known, and they might 
have been set far in the back of the apse, allowing for a 
chancel barrier running simply north to south. 

Fortunately, there is another approach to the problem; 
i.e., through the general study of the relations between 
the ground plan of barriers, the space enclosed by them, 
and the number of columns used in these barriers. In the 
simple chancel barrier running north to south in front of 
a single apse, the maximum number of small piers or col- 
umns during the whole mediaeval period is eight; it occurs 
in St. Mark’s, Venice, in the barrier erected there by the 
Masegne brothers? Earlier barriers of a similar type such 
as the one in St. Nicholas of Myra in Asia Minor*' or that 
in the tenth-century basilica of Torcello, near Venice”? 


30. Antoniades, of. cit., 11, p. 86, and also footnote 47 on same 
page, and fig. 256. Neale, of. cit., pp. 239, 240, plan opposite 
p. 234, Part 1. Ebersolt, of. cit., unnumbered plate at the end of 
the book. Catholic Encyclopedia, Vit, p. 627. G. Soteriou, “Ai 
rtahatoxototiavikat facial tře ‘EAAaSoc, p. 225. A. Vogt, 
Le liore des Cérémonies, 1, Commentary, Paris, 1935, p. 60, also 
accepts Antoniades’ reconstruction. Swift, of. cit., p. 192. 

31. Bjelaev, of. cit., 11, p. 124. Wulff, of. cit., p. 234. Trenev, 
op. cit., p. 13, pl. 11. Golubinski, of. cit., 1, p. 199, footnote 4. 
Friedländer, 0$. cit., p. 228, fig. 8. The latter’s reconstruction is an 
intermediate solution, since all twelve columns are set on one line 
on the facade of the barrier, while the doors are between the end 
columns and the western face of the minor eastern piers. 

32. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit., vv. 717—719. 

33. Bjelaev, of. cit., 11, p. 124, versus Ebersolt, of. ctt., pp. 14— 
18. 

34. Malalas, cf. supra footnote 3. 

35. Cf. supra footnote 31. 

36. Hans von der Gabelentz, Mittelalterliche Plasttk in Venedig, 
Leipzig, 1903, pp. 222—223. According to the inscription upon the 
architrave, the barrier was finished by Giacomello and Pier Paolo 
Masegne in 1394 A.D. 

37. H. Rott, Kleinasiatische Denkmäler, Leipzig, 1908, fig. 123, 
P. 329. 

38. B. Schulz, Die Kirchbauten auf der Insel Torcello, Berlin, 
1927, pp. 23—24, pls. 6, 7, 13. The barrier is dated by this author 


have only six columns. In addition, no examples of such 
barriers have three doors leading to a single apse.?? More- 
over, even with such barriers having subsidiary barriers to 
the side apses at the north and south of the main apse, it 
often happened that, during the sixth century at least,*° 
these latter spaces had no special doors to them leading to 
the aisles; the exit from them was made through the door 
of the central barrier.** 

On the other hand, barriers with exactly twelve posts 
or columns in front of a single apse have been found in the 
following Early Christian churches: the basilica of Eu- 
charistos on the Aegean island of Karpathos; ** basilicas A 
and B (Fig. 5) of Thessalian Thebes** (if the two col- 
umns in front of the main entrance are excluded); a basil- 


ica of the Chersonese near Sevastopol in the Crimea** (Fig. 
6); and the domed cruciform church of St. John of Ephe- 


in Period 11 of the church, i.e., in the eleventh century (1007 A.D.). 
It should be noted that the entrance to the sanctuary through the 
chancel barrier is slightly more than double the width of the 
other intercolumnia of the barrier. 


39. F. W. Hasluck and H. H. Jewell, The Church of the Hun- 
dred Gates at Paros, London, 1920, p. 37, fig. 30, p. 38. Ground 
plan on pls. 10 and 11. The chancel barrier has two doors; the 
northern one probably for the Great Entrance, inasmuch as the 
prothesis is in the same space as the altar, and is sheltered under a 
similar though smaller ciborium (cf. figs. 40 on p. 43, and also 
the text, p. 43). 


40. Gerasa, City of the Decapolis, edited by H. Kraeling, New 
Haven, 1938, p. 182. In St. Peter's, 540 A.D., there is definite evi- 
dence for this lack of doors in the barriers of the aisles. In the 
church of Procopius, 526—527 A.D., an opening to the space at the 
north of the apse appears on the plan given. However, there is no 
indication for a door to the space at the south. At Esbeita there is 
another example of a barrier similar to the one found in St. Peter's 
at Jerash. 


41. This seems to occur at Jerash even in the church of Genesius 
of 611 A.D., Gerasa, Plan xxxviii, judging from the plan. J. W. 
Crowfoot would thus be incorrect in considering this barrier as of 
the “‘iconostasis” type, connected usually with the liturgical En- 
trances of the Greek Orthodox Liturgy. Cf. Gerasa, p. 182, “the 
rooms on either side may be confidently identified as the prothesis 
and diaconicum respectively. This chancel was evidently planned 
for the celebration of the liturgy with Little and Great Entrance.” 
Also op. cit., pp. 250—251. The simultaneous existence of a dia- 
konikon of the type that is supposed to be referred to on the T'esta- 
mentum Nostri Domini — a fact that Crowfoot mentions, of. cit., 
p. 182 — might be really additional evidence that the north cham- 
ber near the sanctuary was not used as a prothesis. 


42. G. Jacopi, “Le basiliche paleocristiane di Arcassa," Clara 
Rhodos, VI—VII, 1932-1933, p. 562, fig. 11. 

43. G. Soteriou, “At Xpiotiavikal OFBat thc OcocaAtac,? 
»Aoxatordoyikn "Eenusgolc, 1929, Basilica A, pp. 26-27, figs. 27, 
28, 29, pl. E' opposite p. 120. Basilica B, pp. 126—128, figs. 164, 
174. Reconstruction of barrier fig. 53 on p. 224. Date suggested: 
end of fifth cent. A.D. (style of sculpture and architecture). Other 
alterations not later than Justinian I. Soteriou suggests the time of 
Elpidius (538 A.D.), because of the inscription in the atrium men- 
tioning him (p. 138). 

44. D. B. Ainalov, Pamiatniki christianskogo Chersonesa, Mos- 
cow, 1905, Part 1, fig. 28. This basilica is at the northwest corner 
of the Chersonese. Date: fifth to sixth cent. A.D., on stylistic grounds. 
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sus in Asia Minor," as it was rebuilt by Justinian I*? (Fig. 
7). These barriers are all of the type with rectangular 
ground plan. Moreover, it is noteworthy that in the latter 
four examples, they are provided with three entrances to 
the sanctuary,*’ one of which, the widest, is on the barrier’s 
facade at the west, and the other two in its north and south 
sides respectively. This characteristic, as also that of the 
very numerous columns or posts between the chancel slabs, 
is shared by other chancel barriers with the same form of 
ground plan in the following churches: the cruciform 
basilica of Salona on the Adriatic coast*? (Fig. 8): the 
centrally planned church of St. John the Baptist at Jerash*? 
(Fig. 9) ; the “Episcopal” basilica at Stobi in Yugoslavia; ^" 
basilicas A and B at Nicopolis in Greece." These are all 
structures of the end of the fifth and the first half of the 
sixth century A.D. This type of arrangement with three 
doors appears also in two Coptic churches, though in ele- 


45. G. Soteriou, “’Avackagal tod BuZavtivot vaoó roO *Iwav- 


vou OecoAóvou év "Eoéow,” "Apxatodoyixov AeXTlov, vit, 1921- ` 


1922, pp. 89-226. 

46. Procopius, De aedificiis, Bk. v.i, 4—7, Corp. Script. Hist. 
Byz., xx, Bonn, 1838, p. 310. In corroboration of these passages, 
it is interesting to note that the capitals of the western arm of the 
domed cruciform church carry the monogram of Justinian (R. 
Kautzsch, Kapitellstudien, Leipzig, 1936, pp. 177—178, pl. 36, 
figs. 367a, 367b, capitals with monograms of Justinian, figs. 367c, 
and 367e, with monograms of Theodora). The Justinianic church 
must be before 560 a.D., the approximate time of Procopius’ De 
aedificiis, perhaps before 536 A.D., the beginning of the Holy Apos- 
tles in Constantinople, since Codinus writes concerning the Holy 
Apostles that its design was taken from that of St. John of Ephesus 
(“ta 8& okdpiġa Kal TÒ oxñua amijpe Tob * Avlou Iwavwou ToO 
OcoXdoyou and Epécou,” Corp. Script. Hist. Byg., XXXVIII, Bonn, 
1843, p. 147). It is also of interest to note that the remains of St. 
John of Ephesus are an important aid in the understanding of the 
descriptions of the church of the Holy Apostles in Constantinople, 
by Procopius (died 562 A.p.), Constantine Rhodius (930-944), 
and Nicolas Mesarites (1119-1203). Soteriou, of. cit., pp. 204- 
218, since the churches resembled each other (Procopius, op. cit., 
v.i, 6—7). From passages of the De cerim., of Constantine, op. cit., 
pp. 76-77, it appears that the barrier had at least two doors. The 
sanctuary was set at the crossing in a similar manner, cf. A. Heisen- 
berg, Grabeskirche und A postelkirche, Leipzig, 1908, II, pp. 18 and 
119. l 

47. Soteriou, of. cit., p. 153, for St. John of Ephesus. For other 
churches cf. figs. 5, 6, 7 of the present article. 


48. Cf. supra footnote 19. 


49. Gerasa, pp. 193, 224, Plan xxxvir. Views on pls. XLVIIa 
and XLVIIIa. 


so. R. Egger, “Die städtische Kirche von Stobi,” Jahreshefte 
des oesterreichischen archäologischen Instituts, XXIV, 1929, pp. 42- 
87. Date proposed: ca. 500 A.D. 


51. A. Philadelpheus, “’?Avackagai NikonóAcoc," 'Àpxato- 
hoviky "Eonucole, 1916, p. 36 f., assumes a triple entrance on the 
west facade of the chancel barrier of basilica A without evidence; 
on the other hand, he found traces of lateral entrances on the 
north and south sides, farther east than the seats of the presbyters. 
Basilica B's barrier has similar side doors, G. Soteriou, “At 
naAavoxpioxiavikal BagtAtkal tre *EAAaS0GC, p. 207, points out 
the similarity of church furniture between the basilicas of Nicopolis 


and Thessalian Thebes. 


vation these barriers are high wooden screens.?? This might 
indicate that the projecting type of barrier with three doors 
existed also in Egypt, as in other parts of the early Byzan- 
tine Empire.?? 

Thus, the comparative study of monuments indicates 
that according to all probability the chancel barrier in 
Hagia Sophia in Constantinople was set on three sides of a 
rectangular ground plan with doors on each of the three 
sides; for in the period under consideration, in front of a 
single apse, barriers composed of chancel slabs between 
supports — either low posts,’* posts with colonnettes upon 
them,” or simple columns? — in the large number men- 
tioned by Paulus Silentiarius, occur only in barriers with a 
ground plan of such a type. To sum up, the comparative 
study of monuments indicates that the chancel barrier in 
Hagia Sophia was of the projecting type,” because it had 
twelve columns and because it had three doors leading to 
the sanctuary. 

The use of this type of chancel barrier need not seem 
strange in Hagia Sophia, for it may be observed in churches 
of most varied plans and structure, ie., in three-aisled 
basilicas and in centrally planned buildings with domical 
superstructure of the period ; moreover, it is also in evidence 
in one of Justinian's most famous buildings, the domed 
cruciform basilica of St. John of Ephesus. Perhaps it also 


52. A. J. Butler, op. cit., 1, p. 128. The two churches which, it 
is noteworthy, Butler considers among the earliest, are 1) Abu 
Sargah, and 2) AP Adra as-Zuailah, cf. plans facing p. 182 and 
p. 273. The barrier in the latter church has some similarity in 
ground plan with that in the basilica of Aegina, cf., Soteriou, «Ai 
nmadatoxototiavikal Bacikikal thc ‘EAAaSoc,” fig. 49, p. 221. 


53. In the cruciform church of St. Menas there is the rectangu- 
lar type of barrier. However, it does not have lateral doors on each 
side, but two doors on the south side only, according to the ground 
plan given by K. M. Kaufmann, Die Menasstadt, Leipzig, 1910, 
fig. 23. 

54. E.g., St. Theodore, at Jerash, cf. J. W. Crowfoot, Early 
Churches in Palestine, London, 1941, Frontispiece. 


55. E.g., in the basilica of Afendelli in Lesbos, in A. Orlandos, 
“At nadatoxptotiavikal Bacikikal tic AgoBou,” '" AgxatoAovtkóv 
Aedtlov, XII, 1929, figs. 52, 53, 59, 60. Date: second half of fifth 
or early sixth century A.D. (p. 72). 


56. E.g., reconstruction by Soteriou of the barrier of St. John 
of Ephesus, cf., “’Avaokagal . . . év ’Eoéow,” fig. 32 on p. 157. 
Even if we assume that the use of complete columns in this sketch 
is rather arbitrary, we definitely have other examples of Early 
Christian barriers with slabs and complete columns, e.g., in the 
church of the Hekatontapyliani at Paros (Hasluck and Jewell, 
op. cit., fig. 30) ; in the barrier of the church of Lampousa in 
Cyprus (G. Soteriou, Ta BuZavtiva uvnueta thc Kumoou, Athens, 
1935, pl. 145 top); in the church of St. Euphemia in Constanti- 
nople (cf. infra footnote 62). 


57. The “independent” type of Soteriou, “Ai madatoxetotiavi- 
Kal BagiAtkal fic “EAA aSoc,” p. 222. It did not have either curved 
sides at the north or south, or a trapezoidal ground plan, as tenta- 
tively proposed by Bjelaev, of. cit., 11, p. 124, and Trenev, oj. cit., 
pl. 11, pp. 13—14, who is in favor of the second solution. Its north 
and south sides were strictly rectilinear and parallel, as in the 
examples given. 
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occurred in the church of the Holy Apostles in Constanti- 
nople, where the sanctuary was also set at the crossing as 
in St. John of Ephesus, which it resembled. Finally, 
actual remains of this type were excavated in Constantino- 
ple, although it has not been ascertained whether these bar- 
riers were provided with three entrances, as in the one in 
Hagia Sophia. They were found in the fifth-century (463 
A.D.) basilica of St. John of the Studium? and in the hex- 
agonal Martyrion of St. Euphemia near the Hippodrome*" 
(Fig. 10). 

The text itself with the use of the plural *retxecotv 
(“the walls which divide the priest from the choir"), in- 
dicating the existence of more than one wall to the chancel 


9961 


barrier, is, to say the least, clearly compatible with the re- 
sults arrived at by the study of other contemporary monu- 
ments. In recapitulation the word £pkoc?? (enclosure) 
would denote generically the chancel barrier, while TEIXN 
(walls) and mAeveai® (sides) would refer to the three 
walls of the barrier; pécat mAaxec®* (“middle panels") 
finally would be the chancel slabs between the columns. 

Among the aforementioned “independent barriers" ^ 
the one in the church of St. John the Baptist at Jerash 
(Fig. 9), dated 531 a.D. by an inscription," 
church plan related in certain respects to Hagia Sophia. 
Though it is uncertain whether the posts of the barrier 
were surmounted by columns in this example, a projecting 
barrier may be observed set in front of a single apse, while 
north and south of it are semi-circular niches, similar to 
the exedrae with columns of porphyry in Hagia Sophia, 
where the many-tongued choir sang their hymns." 

With the conclusions reached concerning the plan and 
structure of the chancel barrier in Hagia Sophia, an at- 
tempt may be made to discover its approximate dimensions. 


is set in a 


58. Cf. supra, footnotes 45 and 46. 

59. A. Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches of Constantinople, 
London, 1912, fig. 12. 

60. A. M. Schneider, *Das Martyrion der Hl. Euphemia beim 
Hippodrom,” Jahrbuch des deutschen archäologischen Instituts, 
Archéologischer Anzeiger, LVI, 1941, cols. 296—315. Also Archa- 
ologischer Anzeiger, LVII, 1942, pp. 178-184, and R. Neumann, 
“Das Martyrion des Hl. Euphemia zu Istanbul,” Forschungen und 
Fortschritte, XIX, 1943, No. 21/22, pp. 213-214. According to 
these authors, this hexagonal church was originally a nymphaeum 
or a bath of the fifth century A.D.; it was transformed into a mar- 
tyrion in the seventh century A.D., when the relics of the 307 Mar- 
tyrs were brought from their resting place in Chalcedon for preser- 
vation from the Persians besieging Constantinople (between 616 
and 626 A.D.). 

61. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit., v. 686. 

62. lbid., vv. 712 and 718. 

63. Ibid., v. 719. 

64. Ibid., v. 712. 

65. Cf. supra, footnote 57. 

66. Gerasa, p. 193. 

67. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit., vv. 372-375. 


Our basis will be the knowledge of the distance between 
the minor eastern piers (approximately 14.48 meters, 
which will be equal to the length of the facade of the en- 
closure farther west, since the barrier is set on the three 
sides of a rectangle), and the following additional three 
assumptions. 

1) That there were six columns on the facade of the 
barrier,?? leaving three additional ones on the north and 
south sides respectively, as in the domed cruciform basilica 
of St. John the Theologian at Ephesus (Fig. 7). 

2) That the central door is equal in width to the other 
intercolumnia. This assumption, which is contrary to the 
known fact,"? permits us to calculate the approximate pro- 
jection of the chancel colonnade westwards, because by our 
first hypothesis we have the measurement of the inter- 
columnia (the distance between the minor eastern plers 
divided by five). Furthermore, in conjunction with the 
next assumption, the calculation of the approximate eleva- 
tion of the barrier is permitted. 

3) That the proportions prevalent in the period under 
consideration between intercolumnium and height of col- 
umn were kept (the proportions of the barrier of the basilica 
of Afendelli at Lesbos [Fig. 11] are taken as a basis 
here). 

With these simplifying assumptions and with a facade 
at least 14.48 meters (the distance between the minor 
eastern piers),"? the sides of the barrier would project west- 
wards from these piers approximately 8.70 meters, if there 
were three intercolumnia between the columns at the side, 
or 11.60 meters, if there were four intercolumnia between 


68. Six columns are on the facade of the barrier in the basilica 
of Afendelli at Lesbos, cf. A. Orlandos, “At mahatoxototiavikal 
BaciAkal thc AéoBou,” pp. 49—56, figs. 52 and 60; on the facade 
of the barrier in basilica B of Thessalian Thebes (when the col- 
umns in front of the entrance are excluded), G. Soteriou, “Ai 
Xpiceriavikal Ofiat tHe OcocaMac," fig. 53, p. 224, footnote 
1; six intermediate supports are also indicated on the ground plan 
of the barrier of the cruciform church of St. Menas in Egypt, 
Kaufmann, of. cit., fig. 23. Six columns are also on the facade 
of the barrier in St. Euphemia in Constantinople, cf. supra, foot- 
note 60. 

69. G. Soteriou, * 'Avackacal... év ’Eoéow,” fig. 32, p. 157. 
Bjelaev, of. cit., II, p. 125, footnote 2, because of the form he 
gives to the barrier in Hagia Sophia, proposed either eight columns 
on the facade and two on each side, or four columns on each of 
the three sides. Trenev, of. cit., pl. 11, prefers the first of the two 
suggestions with eight columns on the facade. Friedlander, on the 
other hand, of. cit., fig. 8, p. 288, sets all twelve columns on the 
facade, leaving at the sides only space for the side doors. 

yo. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit, v. 719. The side doors are 
taken as smaller in width, not smaller in height as Holl suggested, 
op. cit., p. 371, and also Swift, o. cit., p. 192. 

71. Orlandos, op. cit., figs. 52 and 6o. 

72. 'The maximum width of the barrier is the distance between 
the outer sides of these minor piers. This gives our maximum 
limit, and the dimensions of the barrier would naturally increase 
accordingly. 
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them. The height of the columns would be approximately 
4.94. meters from base to top of capital. 

When drawn on plan, the proportion of the enclosed 
space is similar to that of related "independent" chancel 
barriers. Furthermore, two requirements of the descrip- 
tion are fulfilled. On the one hand, with the approximate 
dimensions arrived at in our reconstruction, the columns 
would not be too small to carry “‘the passage for the fire- 


73 


bringing wayfarer" mentioned by the poet,’* whereas in 
ging way y p 


other reconstructions with single columns on a line run- 
ning simply north to south between the minor eastern piers, 
their size would barely suffice to support such a passage.”™* 
On the other hand, the elevation of the barrier would be 
of such proportion when compared to the structure of 
Hagia Sophia, as to give the effect of a “Kleinarchitek- 
tur.""? That this was the case is evident from the poet’s 
mention of the materials used in its construction and deco- 
ration, as also from the position of its description within the 
poem, occurring as it does after that of the general struc- 
ture of the church, and the narration of the beauty of the 
materials used in the architecture or for its embellishment 
(i.e., the sectile decoration and the mosaic). 


DECORATION OF THE BARRIER 


After settling the question of the general form of the 
sanctuary barrier in the church of Hagia Sophia, we may 
examine its decoration. The slabs that were “in the midst" 
of it must have reached a height of 1.00 to 1.10 meters? 
in accordance with their name of otnĝea,™ and in accord- 
ance with the proportions of the columns’ height. They 
were covered with pure silver"? in the same manner as the 


73. Paulus Silentiarius, op. czz., v. 872. 


74. Antoniades, of. cit., 11, p. 87, fig. 256. The architrave of 
the barrier has been heightened considerably to give a decent eleva- 
tion to the barrier. The difficulty of dividing the space between 
the minor piers by thirteen or eleven intercolumniations, and the 
resultant small elevation of the barrier, obliged Lethaby and Swain- 
son, op. cit., p. 74, to accept the “twice six" columns of Paulus 
Silentiarius at their face value; for only in that way was it possible 
to obtain a barrier on a single line, which would be sufficiently 
high and massive to support the passage mentioned by the poet in 
vv. 871—872. 

75. The columns of the exedrae, for example, measure from the 
pavement to the top of the capital, 10 meters (Antoniades, op. cit., 
II, p. 66), as compared with the 4.94 meters proposed in our re- 
construction of the barrier. 


76. In Hagia Sophia the average height of the parapet slabs in 
the galleries is 1.10 m. (0.97 to 1.19 m.). Swift, op. cit., p. 77, 
footnote 180. 

77. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, op. cit., cf. supra, footnote 
17. 

78. Paulus Silentiarius, op. cit., vv. 685—688. However, accord- 
ing to a later account, these slabs were gilt (Th. Preger, “Die 
Erzáhlung der Bau der Haghia Sophia,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 
X, 1901, p. 461) and Nicetas Akominatos, Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., 


columns," and upon them “‘the chisel has carved a letter 
of many words; it adorns the name of our King and 
Queen; in the middlemost spaces it [i.e., the chisel] has 


carved out a form like a shield with its boss forming a 


cross." ?? 


The first two sentences of this passage undoubtedly re- 
fer to monograms of Justinian and "Theodora." Many 
monograms of the Emperor and Empress appear upon the 
capitals of the columns in the church, so that their visuali- 
zation presents no great problem (Fig. 12). It is, however, 
of interest to note the use of Theodora’s monogram quite a 
long time after her death in 548 A.p.** This might be an 
indication that in the original chancel barrier, set up before 
the fall of the dome in 558 A.D., the same feature of slabs 
with imperial monograms was in evidence. 

‘The second sentence in the above mentioned verses has 
usually been interpreted as meaning that in the middle of 
the barrier, like the boss of a shield, there was a cross, a 
crucifix.^* This interpretation seems unwarranted and far- 
fetched, conforming in no way to our text; for, with the 
projecting type of chancel barrier we have proposed, the 
comparison to a shield is difficult to seize. It is suggested 
here that *ueccaricict? (“in the middle-most") refers to 
u£cac mAaKkac (“panels in the midst of the holy screen") 
ie. to the chancel slabs. Grammatically, we would then 
have “uecoatiotot u£cov mAakGv.” Thus in translation 
our text would read: “in the middle-most parts of the 
middle slabs was a boss . . . like a cross." This would be in 


XIV, Bonn, 1835, pp. 758—759, where the barrier and ambo are 
of silver but covered with gold “xpvod mepitpexduevoc.” 


79. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit., vv. 688—689. Procopius (De 
aedificiis, Bk. 1, i, 65—66, Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., Xx, Bonn, 1848, 
p. 179), referring to the first Justinianic sanctuary, reports forty 
thousand litres of silver were used for its embellishment. 

8o. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit., vv. 714—717. Swift, op. cit., 
P. 192, incorrectly translates this passage “is carven one letter of 
many words, the names of our king and queen, wrought into a 
form like a shield with its boss, and giving the sign of the cross.” 
This interpretation may mislead one into believing that the poet is 
referring here to cruciform monograms of Justinian and Theo- 
dora. Antoniades, of. cit., 11, p. 87, also writes of cruciform mono- 
grams, comprising however, if we are to judge from his drawing, 
fig. 256, the two monograms combined and set upon the architrave. 
Friedlander, of. cit., p. 289, also believes cruciform monograms 
are being referred to by the poet. 

81. Du Cange, in Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., XXXII, p. 137. Bje- 
laev, op. cit., I1, p. 124. Lethaby and Swainson, of. cit., p. 74. 
Antoniades, op. cit., 11, p. 87 (combined incorrectly and in the 
wrong position). Friedlander, of. cit., p. 289. However, according 
to Rott, op. cit., p. 377, these were monograms of Constantine 
and Helen, the “BaciXeuc” and “avacca” mentioned by the poet 
in vv. 714—715. Swift, op. cit., p. 192, follows the orthodox ver- 
sion. 

82. Theodora died in 548 A.D.; A. A. Vasiliev, L'Empire byzan- 
tin, Paris, 1932, I, p. 173. 

83. A. J. Butler, of. cit., 1, p. 30. Bjelaev, op. cit., 11, pp. 123- 
124. Antoniades, op. cit., 11, p. 87, and fig. 256. 
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harmony with the known fact that crosses were likewise 
set upon the doors of the sanctuary. 

This interpretation is not incompatible with archaeo- 
logical evidence. Among the four extant slabs of chancel 
barriers bearing donors’ monograms” (Figs. 13, 14, 15) 
which have been located by the author, those set between 
the chancel columns of the Hekatontapyliani at Paros fit 
most satisfactorily with the proposed interpretation of the 
text. On these slabs, which are in the middle of the barrier, 
there are eight monograms, four on each slab, with the 
names presumably of the donors of the church, and in the 
center there is a cross. These monograms, in addition to the 
names of the donors, bear also words of supplication for 
them. We suggest the same may have occurred in Hagia 
Sophia. 

The remaining decoration and the iconographical mate- 
rial represented on the screen will now be examined. “On 


these," writes Paulus Silentiarius, referring to the columns, 


“the chisel has carved disks more pointed than circles,"** 


84. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, of. cit., p. 64. The Emperor 
kissed these crosses before entering the sanctuary, “iotavTat 
untoortoAtrat Katéxovtec và Yla Oopua, kal émivevoavtwy alta 
mode tov Bacihéa ulkodv, oiret 6 Bacirede Tove én’ abrtoic 
nenapuévoug oraupouc."? 

85. Hasluck and Jewell, of. cit., fig. 30, p. 37, and pp. 37, 68, 
and 69. The monograms on the two parapet slabs, Nos. 5 and 6, are 
deciphered as follows: 

1) Oecoróke BonO(et) Tewpy(io)u ém(ic) k(o) mou 
2) Kryt(o)e(o)¢ Kuv(c)t(a)vt(t) vou Dewpyiou m(p) e- 
(o) Buté(e) ov 
The other two slabs with donor’s monograms are: 

1) in the pavement of the church of the Dormition of the Vir- 
gin at Nicaea, which bears a supplicatory inscription for the pre- 
sumed donor Hyakinthos (Th. Schmidt, Die Koemestskirche von 
Nicáa, Leipzig, 1927, pp. 12 and 13, pl. x, No. 3. Also, O. Wulff, 
Die Koemesiskirche von Nicáa, Strassburg, 1902, pp. 174-175). 
Wulff hesitates to ascribe this slab to the chancel barrier of the 
church and believes it was set originally as a parapet to the western 
gallery, because he thinks that, owing to its importance with the 
monograms, it must have formed a center piece. However, there 
might have existed originally another slab, not extant, a pendant 
to the one remaining, and both might have been set on each side 
of the central door to the sanctuary. Its almost square format is 
another reason for ascribing it to the barrier of the church. 

2) in the Berlin Museum, O. Wulff, Altchristliche und Mittel- 
alterliche Bildwerke (Königliche Museen zu Berlin), Berlin, 
1909, Part 1, No. 176, pp. 59—60. Place of origin: Miletus. This 
slab is carved with a rhomb in a square frame; a quatrefoil is set 
within this rhomb; this quatrefoil contains a circle with a mono- 
gram. 

3) in S. Clemente, Rome, there is a slab of the sixth century 
A.D. from the lower church. It carries a monogram of Pope John 
II (533-535) within a wreath. G. B. de Rossi, “I monumenti 
scoperti sotto la basilica di S. Clemente,” Bullettino di archeologia 
cristiana, 2nd series, 1, Fasc. no. 4, Rome, 1870, pp. 145-146, 
pls. x-xi. 

86. Not “more dazzling than circles,” Lethaby and Swainson, 
op. cit., p. 47. The reading “more pointed than circles” or oval 
circles is accepted by Rohault de Fleury, of. cit., 111, p. 116. Dic- 
tionnaire d'archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, s.w. “iconostase,” 
VII, p. 45. Antoniades, of. cit., 11, p. 87. Ch. Diehl, Justinien et la 


according to the usual interpretation. “In the midst of these, 
having engraved the representation of God Immaculate 
. In some places it carved . . . hostsof angels . . . in 
other places the tooth of steel has delineated the heralds of 
God . . . nor did the art of the craftsman omit those whose 
youth was spent with the basket and net for sea-creatures 
. . becoming even fishers of men . 

is limned the Mother of Christ." 


The strange periphrasis “Siokouc kukAoto d&uTEpOUC,” 


. and elsewhere 


*disks more pointed than circles," should first be eluci- 
dated. It has generally been interpreted as referring to 
motifs of ellipsoid form, which are exceedingly rare not 
only in Early Christian art but also during the whole Late 


Antique period, and which are used in a twofold manner 


either simply as decoration," or as frames for figures." 


It should be stressed further that all authors who have 
touched upon the matter never seem to have doubted that 
these motifs were used in the latter way, namely as a frame 
for the iconographical material mentioned by the poet. 


civilisation byzantine, Paris, 1901, p. 484. J. Ébersolt, Les arts 
somptuaires de Byzance, Paris, 1923, p. 28. Friedlander, of. cit., 
p. 289. A. M. Schneider, Die Hagia Sophia xu Konstantinopel, 
Berlin, 1939, pp. 15-16. 

87. E.g., wall panelling in Hagia Sophia, Swift, of. cit., 
pl. xxvi, and in the Orthodox Baptistery at Ravenna, M. Hautt- 
mann, Die Kunst des frühen Mittelalters, Berlin, 1929, p. 966, 
pl. vi. A painted imitation of similar panelling was found in a 
tomb at Salona, E. Dyggve, Recherches à Salone, Copenhagen, 
1928, figs. 127, 129, pp. 136-137. 

88. E.g., figures in spandrels of arches in the Orthodox Bap- 
tistery at Ravenna, J. Wilpert, Die roemische Mosaiken und Ma- 
lereien der kirchlichen Bauten von IV. bis XIII. Jahrhundert, Frei- 
burg in Breisgau, 1924, 11, pl. 8o. Also oval silver box, H. H. 
Arnason, «Early Christian Silver of North Italy and Gaul," ART 
BULLETIN, XX, 1938, pp. 193 ff., figs. 14, 24, and 25. See also some 
rings in the British Museum, O. M. Dalton, Catalogue o f Finger 
Rings in the British Museum, London, 1912, p. 7, No. 38; p. 18, 
No. 111; p. 19, No. 1123 p. 20, Nos. 122, 123, and 125. Dalton 
dates the first three numbers from the seventh century A.D. 

Pointed oval frame for figures: Antioch on the Orontes, Excava- 
tions, 1933—36, Princeton, 1938, 11, pl. 67, No. 87, panel Ab, 
pl. 68, No. 87, panels Z and Ac. V. Schultze, “Kleinasien,” 4Z- 
christliche Stüdte und Landschaften, Leipzig, 1926, 11, p. 424, 
fig. 106. Idem, Archäologie der altchristlichen Kunst, Munich, 
1895, fig. 51 (ceiling of catacomb of St. Gennaro, Naples). Mosaic 
floor at Hippone, in North Africa, Inventaire des mosaiques de la 
Gaule et de PA frique, 111, Paris, 1911, No. 41. Decoration of vault 
in Hadrian's villa at Tivoli, N. Ponce, Arabesques antiques des bains 
de Livia et de la Villa Adrienne, Paris, 1789, pl. 9. P. Gusman, La 
Villa impériale de Tibur, Paris, 1904, p. 235, fig. 346. Ceiling in 
the Hypogeum of Aurelius Felicissimus near the Viale Manzoni, 
G. Wilpert, “Le pitture dell’ipogeo di Aurelio Felicissimo presso 
il Viale Manzoni,” Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia, 
Memorie, 1, Part 2, pl. vit right. Plate x1 shows also a ceiling with 
pointed oval motifs, as also fig. 8 in text. However, they do not 
enclose figures. 


89. Rohault de Fleury, op. cit., 111, p. 116. Dictionnaire d'arché- 
ologie chrétienne et de liturgie, s.v. “iconostase.” Bjelaev, of. cit., 
II, p. 123. Trenev, op. cit., p. 13, pl. 11. Antoniades, of. cit., II, 
p. 87, fig. 256. Holtzinger, op. cit., p. 161, footnote 1. J. Ébersolt, 
Les arts somptuaires de Byzance, Paris, 1923, p. 28. 
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Fic. 18. Asia Minor: Architrave Frag- 
ment 





Fic. 19. Aquila, Sta. Maria in Porclaneta at 
Rosciolo: Detail, Chancel Barrier Architrave 
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Fic. 22. Egypt, St. Menas: 
Ground Plan 


will asanana 





Fic. 26. Rome, Sta. Maria in Cosmedin: Ground 
Plan 





Fic, 29. Jerash, S. Paul’s and Peter's: Reconstruc- 
tion of Chancel Barrier (Crowfoot) 





Fic. 30. Constantinople, Hagia Sophia: Recon- 
struction of Ambo (Antoniades) 


Fic. 27. Aboba Pliska, Basilica: Ground Plan 


Fic. 31. Constantinople, Hagia 
Sophia: Reconstruction of 
Ambo, Ground Plan (Lethaby 


and Swainson) 
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This, however, does not come out clearly from the text,”° 
nor can it be satisfactorily proved by recourse to compara- 
tive material because of its aforementioned paucity. On the 
other hand this whole difficulty may be removed by a sim- 
ple emendation which would in no way disturb the meter 


35 << 


of the verse. * 'O£&ur£pouc," “more pointed," it is sug- 
gested here, should be read as “o&utdpouc” the accusative 
plural of the rare adjective 6£utopoc.®' The components 
of this word are the adjectives o€uc, sharp, and the verb 
topew and topgU0,9? which means to work metal whether 
in repoussé or in chasing. With this correction our text 


> with Stoxouc 


would read “dickouc kukAe!:o òčutópouc, 
kúkoio as periphrasis for circular disks, qualified by the 
adjective ó&uropoc, as sharply chased, or sharply carved; 
in this reading “kUKAoio” would no longer be a genitive 
of comparison. Accordingly, Paulus Silentiarius would be 
referring to circular motifs with sharply chased borders or 
frames. In this case if our emendation be accepted, it might 
not be too daring to suggest that the figures of the icono- 
graphical scheme mentioned were probably enclosed in 
these sharply defined circular frames, forming medallions, 
which are a common motif during our period; each me- 
dallion would enclose a single figure in bust form. 

‘The question as to the exact position of these medallions 
should now be examined. Were they set upon the shafts or 
capitals of the columns, or above them, i.e., upon the en- 
79?* may apply 
to both cases; thus our text is of no great help. However, 


tablature? The words “olc ém,” “ 


on these, 
the examination of the iconography involved may enable 
us indirectly to solve the problem. The repetition of the 
figure of God, in the center of each medallion, surrounded 
respectively by angels, prophets, and apostles, a solution 
proposed by one author,”* seems, on the whole, improbable. 
Moreover, it is incompatible with our suggestion that repre- 
sentations of figures in bust form were enclosed in these 
medallions. Thus we are faced by only two possibilities 
regarding the position of these motifs and subjects: 1) that 
the figure of God was in the midst of these circular motifs, 
2) that the figure of God was set in the central medallion. 
If the latter appears more probable according to our pro- 
posed emendation, it is noteworthy that in both cases the 
figure of God would be in a central position in relation to 
the barrier. Such a central position is possible only if the 
whole decoration is above the columns, i.e., on the entabla- 
ture,” and not upon the shafts or the capitals; ?? for these 


go. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit., vv. 691—693. 

91. H. G. Liddell and R. Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, New 
Edition, revised by H. S. Jones, Oxford, 1925-40, p. 1237, cf. 
óEtouoc. 

92. Ibid., p. 1806, cf. Topéw, top£UoQ. 

93. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit., v. 691. 


94. Friedländer, of. cit., p. 289. 


columns were, as we know, even in number, and in con- 
sequence no single one may be considered as central in 
relation to the others. 

At this point we come to the question of the form of the 
entablature. This may be either arcuated or trabeated; 
Paulus Silentiarius calls it by the name of kopcr?' a term 
used by Vitruvius in Latin form;?? the Latin author is 
probably referring to the top part of a temple gate, perhaps 
the lintel, in which case we would be assured that trabea- 
tion was used in the barrier in Hagia Sophia. However, be- 
cause of the obscurity of the term 1t appears necessary to 
have recourse to archaeological evidence. 

‘Traces of arcuation in barriers of the fifth or sixth cen- 
turies A.D. are very few. One example of an arch above 
columns appears in the basilica of Olympia," where it is set 
only above the intercolumnium of the entrance to the 
bema, stressing this entrance as if it were a miniature tri- 
umphal arch. Perhaps a similar arrangement appeared in 
basilica A of Thessalian Thebes,*°® and the “Episcopal” 
basilica of Stobi,” where the arch was probably above the 
two columns set further west in front of the doorway of the 
barrier. Two obscurely dated examples of arcuation are 
given by Rohault de Fleury;' the one is found in the 
catacombs of Naples; the other is to be seen in the basilica 
of Pitzounda in Abkhasia, Georgia. The former example 
is difficult to judge, because only traces of it are mentioned 
by the author; the latter, according to the author’s own 
admission, is a barbaric restoration, thus becoming unre- 
liable evidence. In Georgia a few more examples of arcu- 
ated barriers are in existence but they also are of a relatively 


95. Holtzinger, of. cit., p. 161, footnote 1. Antoniades, of. cit., 
H, p. 97, fig. 256. Trenev, of. cit., pl. 11. Salzenberg, op. cit., p. 33. 
Catholic Encyclopedia, Vil, p. 627, s.v. “iconostasis.” 


96. Rohault de Fleury, of. cit., p. 117, and pl. ccxL1. Diction- 
naire d'archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, Vit, 1, col. 46. Fried- 
lander, of. cit., p. 289. 

97. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit., v. 871. 


98. Vitruvius, De Architectura, 1v, v1, 3 (ed. by Frank Granger, 
Loeb Classical Library, London, 1931, t, p. 234). “Harum trium 
prima corsa fiat cum astragalo.” Vitruvius is speaking here about 
the doorways of temples in Ionic style. Corsa is used here instead 
of “Fascia.” 

99. E. Curtius and F. Adler, Olympia, Textband 11, Berlin, 
1892, pp. 93—105, fig. 52, and p. 96. Plan of church in volume Iv 
of plates, pl. xxxvi. 

100. G. Soteriou, “At xpictiavikai ORBar thc Oecoahtac,” 
pl. E’, opposite p. 120, p. 223, also pp. 26-27. 

101. R. Egger, “Die städtische Kirche von Stobi,” Jahreshefte 
des oesterreichischen archäologischen Instituts, XXIV, 1929, p. 72, 
fig. 84, p. 74. The author mentions that also in Period 111, the 
three doors of the barrier on its fagade had arches above them 
(p. 173). 

102. Rohault de Fleury, of. cit., 111, a) pl. ccxxxix, pp. 105- 
106, b) p. 117. 

103. Ibid., III, p. 117. 
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later date,'^* while in Spain, in San Miguel de Escalada, 


there is an arcuated colonnade running north to south at 
the transept. 

Concerning the use of trabeation in chancel barriers, 
archaeological evidence, albeit meager, is slightly more 
positive. St. John the Theologian at Ephesus, of the Jus- 
tinianic period, has yielded us by excavation the fragments 
of an inscribed architrave belonging to the chancel barrier 
at the crossing,” as also the “pier church" of St. Mary, 
likewise at Ephesus (Period 1v).*°* The same type of 
entablature has been proposed for the barriers in basilica B 
of Thessalian Thebes,*™ the basilica of Afendelli on the 
island of Lesbos,*°* the “Episcopal” church at Stobi (Period 
r11),'? and the cruciform church of Salona.” Further- 
more, the whole sequence of later chancel barriers in 
Greece, from that of St. Luke of Stiris of the eleventh cen- 


tury A.D.,! to the fifteenth-century barrier in the chapel 


? indicates a 


of the Archangel at Pedoulas in Cyprus," 
consistent tradition of trabeated entablatures. "rabeation 
may also be observed on the “Pola”? casket, dated in the 
seventh century A.D.;"? on a carving published by De 
Rossi ;!!* on the paten of R'iha;"'* and on an ivory carving 


104. Ibid., 111, pl. CCXLIV, and p. 123, barrier in the tenth- 
century church at the emplacement of the Idol of Armaz, twelfth 
century A.D. Barrier in church of Mount Kazbeck (pl. ccxLiv). 
Also barrier at Msketz, p. 126. Other examples of arcuated Geor- 
gian chancel barriers are illustrated in Materiali po archeologu 
Kavkaza, Moscow, 1894, IV, pl. xv (barrier from the church of 
Agar, in Abkhasia), ascribed to the fourteenth century A.D., on the 
basis of finds made, and on stylistic grounds (p. 40). The second 
barrier, op. cit., Moscow, 1898, vil, pl. XIV, is ascribed with the 
church to the reign of Bagrat III (1008-1014 A.D.). 

105. G. Soteriou, “ 'Avackaoal . . . év’Edéow,” p. 158, foot- 
note 1, fig. 33 on p. 159. Other fragments are mentioned in J. Keil, 
“Vorliufiger Bericht über die Ausgrabungen in Ephesos," Jahres- 
hefte des oesterreichischen archäologischen Instituts, XVI, 1932, 
col. 68. 

106. “Die Marienkirche in Ephesos,” Forschungen in Ephesos, 
Vienna, 1932, IV, 1, p. 67, figs. 80 and 82. 

107. G. Soteriou, “At maAatoxpicriavikal Qacuukal Tfc 
‘Ed dd0c,” p. 224, fig. 53. 

108. A. Orlandos, “At madatoxpiotiavikal Bacuukal Tic 
AéoBou,” figs. 59-60. Orlandos admits, p. 50, that no fragments 
of the epistyle to the columns of the barrier were found, although 
he says that upon the upper surface there were cuttings indicating 
the former existence of an epistyle. 

109. R. Egger, op. cit., pp. 72-73. Apparently, however, the 
entrances to the barrier had arches above them, cf. supra, footnote 
IOI. 

110. R. Gerber, Forschungen in Salona, 1, Vienna, 1912, figs. 
40—43. This author sets small arches above the architrave. 

111. R. W. Schultz and S. H. Barnsley, The Monastery of St. 
Luke in Stiris, London, 1901, fig. 21. 

112. G. Soteriou, Tà BuZavtiva uvnueia vfi; Kürpou, pl. 147 
bottom and 148 (drawing). 

113. A. Gnirs, “Zur Frage der christlichen Kultanlagen im 
oesterreichischen Kiistenlande,” Jahreshefte des oesterretchischen 
archäologischen Instituts, XIX-XX, 1919, Beiblatt, cols. 199-201, 
fig. 89. 


of St. Menas."? It is not sure, however, that these are 
representations of chancel barriers. 'lrabeated barriers 
also appear in Italy, e.g., in Sta. Maria in Cosmedin, of 
the twelfth century;**’ S. Giovanni in Argentella near 
Rome, dated by an inscription upon the lintel 1170 a.p.;*** 
Sta. Maria in Valle Porclaneta at Rosciolo (Aquila)*”’ of 
the same century; in the church of Alba Fucense (Aquila) 
of the first quarter of the thirteenth (ca. 1225 A.p.);"? 
and in St. Mark’s, Venice, of the fourteenth century A.p.^ 

Literary evidence is in agreement with archaeological 
indications. In the West, "trabes" and "regulares" are 
regularly mentioned, ^ and in Constantinople, a trabeated 
chancel barrier is mentioned by Constantine Porphyrogene- 
tus, in his description of a building set up by Basil I.'^* 

In conclusion, we are led to believe that the kópon men- 
tioned by the poet is to be identified with an architrave.** 
On the top of it was the narrow way of access for the lamp- 
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lighter and the magnificent lamps," ^* as we see them placed 


in the paten of R'iha. These lamps “which one might 
compare to trees covered with mountain-nourished cones 
or to luxurious-branched cypresses," and which were “in 
circles ever widening, until the lowest one was reached," 
were set in bowls of silver.9? In the midst of them, i.e., 
probably above the main and central entrance to the sanc- 
fuary was a great cross, covered with jewels."" On the 
face of this architrave were the circular, sharply defined 
medallions, enclosing the figures of God with angels on 
each side, the Prophets, the Apostles, and the Virgin Mary. 


114. Reproduced by Rohault de Fleury, of. cit, III, p. 14, 
pl. CLXXVII. 

115. L. Bréhier, La sculpture et les arts mineurs byzantins, Paris, 
1936, pl. LVI, pp. 85-86, dates the paten in the sixth century A.D. 

116. K. M. Kaufmann, Die Menasstadt, Leipzig, 1910, fig. 21, 
right, on p. 65. 

117. Enciclopedia Italiana, xvit, pl. CLII, top. 

118. E. Monti, “La chiesa di S. Giovanni in Argentella presso 
Palombara Sabina," Nuovo bulletino di archeologia cristiana, 1v, 
1898, fig. on p. 128. 

119. E. Bertaux, L'art dans Pltalie méridionale, Paris, 1903, 
pp. 554 ff., figs. 251, 252. 

120. C. Ricci, Romanesque Architecture in Italy, New York, 
1925, p. 178, bottom. Also I. C. Gavini, Storia delParchitettura in 
Abruzzo, 1, Milan, 1927, pp. 369-371, and figs. 443-445, 447- 
449. 

121. Enciclopedia Italiana, xviii, pl. CLI, bottom. 

122. Rohault de Fleury, of. ctt., 111, p. 122. 

123. Theophanes Continuatus, Vita Basilii, Corp. Script. Hist. 
Byz., XXXIII, Bonn, 1838, p. 326, referring to the church of Christ 
in Constantinople, built by Basil I (867—886), “olov ón£oOupa;? 
and p. 330, “À 8& rac Kedadiot ToUTov nikeruévn Sokoc.? 

124. Rohault de Fleury, Antoniades, and Friedlander, in their 
reconstructions of the barrier in Hagia Sophia, also prefer an 
architrave, while Trenev is in favor of arcuation. 

125. Paulus Silentiarius, of. ctt., vv. 872—873. 

126. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit., vv. 874—880. 

127. Ibid., vv. 881—885. 


THE CHANCEL BARRIER, SOLEA, AND AMBO OF HAGIA SOPHIA II 


A number of examples exists of representations set upon 
the architrave of chancel barriers in Byzantine art, though 
they are of a later date than the sixth century A.p. In 
Greece, in the late twelfth- or early thirteenth-century 
church of the Blachernitissa at Arta, an unframed bust of 
the Virgin Mary with an angel on each side, also in bust 
form, is carved upon the entablature of the templon of the 
diakonikon*** (Fig. 16). Another example is to be found 
in the Museum at Smyrna, where a fragment of an archi- 
trave bears the representation of the Deesis, with God in a 
lyre-back throne.? Other examples of such architraves 
exist, from Asia Minor, one with a row of circular medal- 
lions enclosing figures of Saints in bust form"? (Figs. 17 
and 18). From literary sources an interesting reference 
to an architrave with figural representations upon it, is to 
be found in the Vita Basilii of Constantine Porphyrogenetus 
who mentions that in the church of the Savior in Constan- 
tinople, built by Basil in the ninth century, the "human 
divine" figure of our Lord was enamelled upon the chancel 
barrier's lintel.*** It should be noted that circular motifs 
upon the architraves of chancel barriers are a regular fea- 
ture in a later period, both in Italy and Greece. In some 
cases these take the form of bosses in high relief with inter- 
laces carved upon them (St. Luke’s at Stiris) ; in other 
cases, they appear as interlacing circles in low relief, as in 
the barrier of Sta. Maria in Porclaneta in South Italy (Fig. 
19) ; these circles sometimes enclose rosettes or crosses. 

The iconographical material carved upon the face of the 
architrave of the chancel barrier in Hagia Sophia included 
the figure of God in bust form, above the central door, 
with hosts of angels, with bended necks, also in bust form. 
In other places were Prophets, Apostles, and the Virgin 
Mary. It is, however, difficult to advance farther into the 
question of the arrangement of these figures, both because 
the exact number of Prophets cannot be ascertained on the 
basis of contemporary material, and because figures not 
strictly Prophets, such as David, are often included in that 
category. It might be only suggested that a position of honor 


128. A. Orlandos, "AÁoxeiov vOv Qulavrivóv uvmuetov THC 
*EAAdSoc, Athens, 1936, 11, fasc. 1, p. 25, figs. 20 and 21. Date: 
pp. 49 ff. 

129. A. Orlandos, ibid., 111, fasc. 2, p. 144, figs. 17 and 18. 
Date of all fragments: tenth to twelfth centuries A.D., cf. p. 152. 


130. W. H. Buckler, W. M. Calder, and W. K. C. Guthrie, 
Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua, Manchester, 1933, IV, pl. 17, 
No. 40, description on p. 13. In the four circular medallions on 
this fragment are the figures of Sts. Philip, Macarius, Luke, and 
Panteleimon, in bust form. Ibid., v1, 1939, pl. 62, No. 359, descrip- 
tion on p. 122. This is carved with a figure of Christ and of St. 
John the Baptist, separated by the head and wings of an angel. 
The inscription read as “mayst thou intercede with . . .” Date 
suggested: ninth or tenth century A.D. 


131. "Theophanes Continuatus, Vita Basilii, op. cit., pp. 330-331, 
«Ly À (ok) xarà noÀAà uéom Kat À Ocavõpikh Tob Kuolov 
uopo uetà XUUEUCEWS ÈKTETÚNWTAL?” 


was assigned to the Mother of God above one of the side 
doors of the barrier? 

Possibly, the study of the significance of this iconographi- 
cal whole in relation to its position upon the barrier, as also 
its connection with contemporary liturgy, might be of as- 
sistance in the elucidation of the problem. It is noteworthy 
that both inscriptions and representations upon the archi- 
traves of other chancel barriers have a definite meaning. 
‘Thus, the inscription upon that of the barrier in St. John 
the Theologian at Ephesus is related to the existence of the 
miraculous crypt of the saint, which was within the sanc- 
tuary,? while upon later chancel barriers the composition 
of the Deesis, and intercessionary inscriptions are carved ^** 
This latter fact indicates that probably the figure of St. 
John the Baptist was also represented upon the architrave 
of the barrier in Hagia Sophia, being included in the cate- 
gory of Prophets mentioned by Paulus, and being assigned 
a place of honor above the remaining side door of the sanc- 
tuary. This should not seem strange, for, in the Liturgy 
of St. Tohn Chrysostom, in the prayer of intercession, St. 
John the Baptist is not only named a precursor, but also a 
Prophet. ^ However, it should be repeated, the whole 
iconographical problem involves an extensive study of reli- 
gious and secular Byzantine literature beyond the present 
scope of this article. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE AMBO AND THE SOLEA 


At present, projecting far out towards the west from 
the minor eastern piers of Hagia Sophia, there is a plat- 
form in three levels, the highest of which, at the east, be- 
gins from the minor eastern pler and runs obliquely south- 
wards, while two other levels, also running obliquely north 
to south, extend farther to the west (Fig. 1).*°° This 
oblique type of orientation towards Mecca is similar to that 
occurring in the projecting sanctuary platform of St. John 
of the Studium?" when it was adapted to the Islamic ritual. 
If the similar changes in Hagia Sophia are corrected by 
bringing the existing levels to a simple north to south direc- 
tion, within the limits of the present platform, and by cur- 


132. Cf. supra, footnote 128. The figure of the Virgin is also 
set above the door, according to an epigram in The Greek Anthol- 
ogy (Loeb Classical Library, Cambridge, 1939, 1, no. 106). 


133. Cf. supra, footnote 105. The inscription is from the 
Psalmic sayings of the 131st Psalm. 


134. Cf. supra, footnote 130 (b), and footnote 129. An inter- 
cessionary inscription is also mentioned in Orlandos, of. cst., 111, 
pp. 146—147, fig. 21. 

135. F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, Oxford, 
1896, p. 358. 

136. Antoniades, op. cit., 11, p. 79. Cf. also plan of Hagia So- 
phia in O. Wulff, Die altchristliche und byzantimsche Kunst, Wild- 
park, Potsdam, 1924, 11, fig. 323. 


137. A. Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches of Constantinople, 
fig. 12. 
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tailing the extension of these levels at the north and the 
south, a rectangular platform will result; its dimensions 
will be approximately those arrived at through the study 
of the poem of Paulus Silentiarius and our theoretical as- 
sumptions. Accordingly, the sanctuary pavement will be 
higher by two steps than the pavement of the nave, while 
farther east, between the two minor piers, another step will 
lead to a higher third level in the apse. 

The whole arrangement will thus be similar to that of 
contemporary examples. It will be in accordance with the 
pavements of the cruciform church at Salona, St. John the 
Baptist (Fig. 9), and other churches at Jerash, where the 
sanctuary platform has two levels, the westernmost of 
which is two steps higher than the nave, while the one at 
the east is a step higher than the previous level. 

Crowfoot, in studying the churches excavated at Jerash, 
has suggested that the lower level of the sanctuary platform 
at the west, is to be identified with the solea mentioned by 
Byzantine authors.*** However, if the reconstruction pro- 
posed in this article is correct, and the pavement of the 
sanctuary in Hagia Sophia has the levels suggested, Crow- 
foot’s statement is clearly irreconcilable with the fact that 
the solea in Hagia Sophia was outside the chancel barrier. 
Thus students who favor the simple form of barrier be- 
tween the minor eastern piers’*° agree in ascribing to the 
solea most of the space, which we believe was circum- 
scribed by the chancel barrier.*** It will be therefore neces- 
sary to attack this problem and attempt to solve the question 
of the nature and position of the solea in general, which 
has been the object of considerable though unsatisfactory 
research since the time of Leo Allatius. 


138. Gerasa, p. 184. “Solea the west part of the chancel, the 
Syrian catastroma, the choir or schola cantorum of the West. . . . 
At Jerash the solea is divided from the sanctuary only by a step. 
Both are enclosed by the same barrier.” 

139. Cf. infra, footnotes 147—149. 

140. Cf. supra, footnote 30. 

141. Antoniades, of. cit., II, p. 65, and Swift, op. cit., p. 98, 
footnote 164, give the measurements of the solea as they believed 
it to be. Accordingly, it was 38 m. wide, and 12.50 m. deep, ex- 
tending from the great eastern piers to the rail of the bema to the 
east, and north and south, to the flanking exedrae. 

142. Leo Allatius (1586-1669), according to the commentaries 
of Du Cange, Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., XXXII, 1837, p. 139, in 
Liber 1, 1, gupuikTwv, believes that the solea is the base and the 
lower part of the chancel barrier, which are usually solid. From 
these lower parts of the chancel barrier, according to these same 
commentaries, solea came to mean the space which is in front of 
this lower part of the barrier. Du Cange agrees with this view, 
adding that the name originates probably from the step, which is in 
front of the barrier, raising the pavement above that of the nave. 
A. J. Butler, Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, Oxford, 1864, 1, 
pp. 25 and 214, in accordance with this view, applies the name of 
solea to the step in front of the Aaikal screen of the Coptic churches 
in Egypt. The confusion is apparently based upon a passage of 
Theodore Studita, quoted in the commentaries of Du Cange, 
op. cit., p. 138, which reads as follows: “ol te Octot klovec kal ol 


From passages in the Book of Ceremonies of the Em- 
peror Constantinus Porphyrogenetus,*** from the Four 
Books of Histories of Cantacuzenus,*** and from Codinus’ 
On the Officials of the Constantinopolitan Palace*** the 
following characteristics may be ascribed to the solea in 
Hagia Sophia: 1) It was situated outside the chancel bar- 


ooAtot KaAouvUEvol, & TO GeBacutov StatetxiZouct Buoraothprov.” 
Apparently, it contains a synecdoche, where the columns of the 
solea are simply mentioned as fencing the sanctuary along with 
the columns of the sanctuary barrier. The next passage quoted by 
Du Cange says only that the cancelli and the solea were in front 
of the sanctuary, and a distinction is definitely made between the 
barrier and the solea, as we see in other passages referring to the 
latter. It may be of interest also to note that, in modern times, 
Soteriou, “Ai madatoxoiotiavixal BacUukal tře ‘EAXadoc,” 
p. 226, returns to the synecdoche of Theodore Studita, although 
recognizing the difference between solea and chancel barrier. An- 
other passage causing confusion and quoted by Du Cange in his 
commentaries, p. 142, is to be found in Symeon of Salonika; it 
reads as follows: “moog tov coÀé£av, öc òh kai Bua kaAeirat 
ávavvocTOv" (Migne, Patrologia Graeca, CLV, col. 245). From 
this passage it appears that the solea is also called Bhua avayvw- 
otav. On the other hand, according to a passage of Sozomenus, the 
fifth-century historian, Historia Ecclesiastica, 1600 (X1, 2), Migne, 
Patrologia Graeca, LXVII, reading “eikačw attTny (thv YaUETHV 
ToU Kaicaplou) ketoOat nepi tov &uBwva, Bhua dé Tolto dva- 
YvoctTÓv," the Bua avayvworTdy is to be identified with the ambo. 
It remains to be explained how the same expression is used to char- 
acterize both the ambo and the solea. This again might be due 
to a synecdoche. For, according to many Byzantine authors, and as 
we shall attempt to prove in the case of Paulus Silentiarius, the 
ambo — Bñua ávayvvoctóv — and the solea are mentioned simul- 
taneously and, apparently, are part of an integrated whole, as 
may be seen from the following passages: a) Mich. Glykas, World 
Chronicle, Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., XXVII, Bonn, 1836, p. 498, 
«6 dé ve GuBwv kal fj owala navu Aaunrpóc kateokevacto.” b) 
Ibid., p. 506, “ouvetpiBn è áEvcOabuacroc auBwv, À roXomuoc 
gwala kal Td moAÀumolkiAov e3ago0c.” c) Codinus, “Tepi Tc 
oikoSoufic ToU vaot Tfi ‘Aylas Lopiac,” Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., 
XXXVIII, Bonn, 1843, p. 143—144, “ouvéByn meceiv tov teobhov, 
kal ouvtotwat tov á&icOanuacrov auBwva kal tov modutiuntov 
cwhéav Kal Tov modumoiktAov matov.” Also, referring to the 
church furniture before the fall of the dome in 558 A.D., p. 142, 
“Tov òè GuBwva kal tov owddav xpucá (émoinoc).” d) Ibid., 
p. 144, “tov òè Gubwva kal Tov owhéav un Guvauevoc noioa 
Kabwc TO npórtepov, Émolnoev we ópárai viv dpyupévðuTov. 
óuoloc Kal Tov GuBwva” (referring to the second ambo, erected 
after the fall of the dome in 558 A.p.). Cf. also Anon. Banduri 
and Combefis in P. Richter, *Quellen der Byzantinischen Kunst- 
geschichte," Quellenschriften für Kunstgeschichte und Kunsttech- 
nik, VIII, Vienna, 1897, pp. 56—57. Various etymologies of the 
word solea have been given: 1) solus, soglia, seuil, limen (Allatius, 
Du Cange, Antoniades). 2) soleas or solear (as honos, honor), 
parapet slab (Reiske, Comm. in De cerimoniis, Corp. Script. Hist. 
Byz., Bonn, 1837, IX, p. 102. 3) solium, seat, throne (also from 
solum, ground), the lowest row of theatre seats occupied by the 
priests and archons, G. Soteriou, “At madatoxpiotiavikal Baot- 
Mikal tH¢ *EAA Boc," p. 226, footnote 1, referring to I. Pounotoc, 
A&vroupyikYi, Athens, 1869, p. 175. In front of these lowest seats 
was a passage separated from the orchestra by a low parapet of 


slabs. 
143. Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., 1X, Bonn, 1829-1840. 
144. Ibid., 11-1v, Bonn, 1828-32. 
145. Ibid., XXXV, Bonn, 1839. 
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rier, ^? and between it and the ambo.**” More specifically 


148 


it was set between the eastern stairway of the ambo ^* and 


the main door of the screen,!?? the latter because no men- 
tion whatever is made of the solea in connection with pro- 


cessions through the side doors of the chancel barrier,**° or 


when the Emperor, after having stood in front of the main 
door, enters the metatorion without entering the bema.*™ 
It should be noted in parenthesis that these facts on the 
solea are points in favor of our reconstruction of the chan- 
cel barrier in Hagia Sophia, inasmuch as with a simple 
north to south arrangement of the columns and with the 
solea proposed by authors in favor of this view, the solea 
would also extend in front of the smaller lateral doors of 
the barrier.'*^ 2) The solea must have been some kind of 
structure? divided from the rest of the ambo and the 


146. Cantacuzenus, op. cit., p. 200. “attog òè uóvoc (ò Bao- 
hevc) eloeoxougvoc Tov owhéav, Tov natpiapxnv érà taic tepate 
KLYKAtolv EoTnKoTa evpioKkel. Moocayopetcavtec 8b dAdnAoue, 6 
natpidpxne u£v éootépo, EEo 8’ ò Bacthevc mepiuévoualv &ctó- 
TEC" Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, of. cit., p. 145, “elaépxetal 
(6 BGaciAeUc) kal 8ieÀOov Bi& THe coAalac lotatal Eunpoo8ev 
TOV åylwv Ouvpdv.” Ibid., p. 65 “6 S& BaciAeUc . . . eiccAOov 
Evdov 1fic awldac, kal rÀxiotov TOv åylwv upv Yevouevoc.? 

147. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, of. cit., 1, p. 126—127, “ÈV 
Tote SeEiotc ugpect Tod duQovoc eic£pxerai did The aA £ac . . . 
‘O 8 QaciAgUc £unpocOev THv à vlov Oupov &ctoc . . . Kal elc 
tò OvciactQpiov. eiceAOov.? 


148. Cantacuzenus, of. cit., p. 198, *kar£oxerat toU GuBwvoc 
6 BaciAeóc oük 2& oŭnep ávrAOge u£pouc &AÀ' Ek TOG Ttpóc TOV 
owhéav verpauu£vov." Codinus, of. cit., p. 91, “ÈK To mode Tov 
owAéav kal TO Gytov Bua.” Also, supra, footnotes 146 and 147, 
Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, op. cit., pp. 145, 65, and 126-127. 


149. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, of. cit., pp. 16-17, “ol 
Seomotat ártepxóuevot dia Thc ovA£ac lotavrat Ew TÓv ayiwv 
Quedv . TY0évTec Tac ToUTwy Aaumadsac év toic otnbeot 
TOV aytwv Oupóv kal cl’ otwe elogpxovtal mavta Ta ayia.” 

150. For the right (south) door, Constantinus Porphyrogene- 
tus, op. cit., p. 548, *eic£oxovrai (ò Bacideve kal 6 matpidexnc) 
npc TO SeElov u£poc To BHuatoc . . . kal amd TOv ékeice clcép- 
xovtat cic Ta Ayia OUpia, kal ürrrouci Knoovc . . . Kal elO. ob twe 
dia ToU 9£E100 u£pouc Tot Bhuatoce dnd tõv ékeice ukoðv d vlov 
Quodv é££pxovta of Seondtat dua 100 matoidexou Ewe TØV TOP- 
þupõv Ki6vwv ... Kal 6 u£v matoldexne eio£oxerat cic TO Bua 
ékreAécov Tflv TOLTOEKTHY, ol BE SeomtoTat eloépxovrai ÈV TH NTa- 
twpiw.” Ibid., p. 145, *clo£pxerat elc Thv éxkAnciav (6 Bacidetc) 
kai dieAOwv dià Thc owhalac, lotatal £urtpocOev TH ayiwv Oupdv 

kal ci0’ obtwe ciceAOwv eic 16 OuciacTHolIov . . . Kal 
éEchOwv Sia tc mAayiac to Ouctactnolou, elo£pxerai eic TÒ 
untatwpiov.” Ibid., p. 133, “elagpxetat (6 Baothedc) Evdov clc 
TO Quciaotypiov . . . Kal é&épxetat Sia Tie MAaylac Tot Brua- 
TOC, Kal elagoxetat elc TO UNTATWPLOV.” 

151. Ibid., p. 65, “6 8€ Bacthetc . . . ecicehOwv Evdov Tic 
owAéac, kal rÀnctov tàv aylwy upv vevóuevoc . . . ánéoxe- 
Tal... . Snoryevouevoc Und TOv kata cuvriOciav dia TOv EEo 
ToU Ouciactnotou év TH urrratoplo.? 


152. It is of interest to note that Rohault de Fleury, op. cit., 111, 
pl. ccxLi, fig. 2, shows the solea correctly, in this respect, as extend- 
ing only in front of the main door of the barrier, even though he 
sets the latter incorrectly between the major eastern piers support- 
ing the dome. 


153. The solea is mentioned as being constructed with the ambo. 
Cf. Glykas, footnote 142a, as well as passages b and c, mentioned 


chancel barrier, since it is mentioned that the Patriarch 
and the Emperor or the ayia‘™ (the Holy gifts, the Bread 


and Wine carried during the Great Entrance) enter it^" 


156 


or come out of it" proceeding to the sanctuary or leaving 


it. In addition, it is also mentioned that on certain occasions 
people stood in the solea." Furthermore, during other 


ceremonial moments it is mentioned that candles were set 


158 


upon it," a fact indicating that the solea had a certain ele- 


vation. 3) The solea must have been some kind of passage, 
because it is frequently mentioned that it is passed through 
by the Patriarch and the Emperor proceeding toward the 
chancel barrier or leaving the sanctuary.'? Moreover, on 
certain occasions Roman vela and ptychia were set on 


either side of it."^? Finally, the solea is called in one case 


“a river of fire dividing the sinners from the righteous," *! 


which also indicates its passage-like character. 
In his description of Hagia Sophia and in the special 
poem he composed on the subject of the ambo,'?? Paulus 


in same footnote, which also indicate that the solea is not a certain 
part of the church’s pavement, since the latter, the rtoÀunolkiÀov 
ESapoc, MoAumoikiAog rtáToc, is mentioned separately. 


154. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, of. cit., p. 17, “Ta S& ayia 
elocoxoueva cic Thv agwihéav.” 

155. With the preposition év and the dative, ibid., p. 102, 
“cisépxovtat (6 matpiaexnc kal 6 Baothetc) £v TH owhea.” 
P. 64, “Kal eloépgxovrai (6 matpidexne kai ò Baoikeùc) év TH 
owheg.” p. 158, “elaéoxovtat (6 mateidexne kal 6 Baotdebc) 
£y Tfj cala. With the preposition eic and the accusative, p. 17, 
see footnote 154, p. 240, “Kal elc£pxovrat (6 natoldexne Kal 6 
DaciAeUc) cic thv owAdav.” With the preposition ëvõov and the 
genitive, zbid., p. 65, “Kat cidéhOwv Ev8ov thc owiéac.” With 
the simple accusative, Cantacuzenus, oj. cit., p. 200, “avtédg 8E 
Udvoc eiceoxóuevoc Tov owAéav.” 

156. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, of. cit., p. 74, “uéAAwv 8’ 
éE£pxec0ai Thv owdéav.” p. 164, “ueddAovtt 8’ £E£oxeoQat thv 
awAatav, émdidwow alte (1H BacUet) 6 meatndcitoc.” 


157. Ibid., p. 126, “oi è to KouBouKXelou Gpxovrec lotavtat 
év TH owhéa évwriov Tod Bacthéwe.” 

158. Ibid., pp. 65 and 133, “Ô é neatmdaitoc TIOnaw abro (Tò 
KNplov) émavw TfjG owdéac, nÀnclov TOv dyiov Ovupóv v TH 
Sch u£peu? 

159. Ibid., p. 132, “Sta tHe mÀayiac ToO duBwvoe kal Thc 
gwhaiag StehOwv.” P. 145, “SteAOwv Bid tie owA£ac.? P. 558, 
«Siépxovrat (6 matoidexne kai ò Baothedc) Sià uécou Tob vaod kal 
Tfi  owXAatac.? P. 74, *Si£pxerai Std THe owA£ac (ò Baotledc).” 
P. 164, “Sleoxetar 81a Tfi; ooÀ£ac (6 Baoidetc).” P. 185, 
«u£AAovroc aUTo0 (tot Bacthéwc) SidexeoOat Sid THe owhéac.” 
Pp. 16-17, “oi Seomotai dmepxouevot Sid fic awiéac.” P. 440, 
‘Sia Tfi; Seka vo0 kuBwvoc kal tc owhéac éAOdv ele và Ayia 
Quota (6 Bactretc).” P. 127, “Katépxovtat. . . Sia Tfjc owldac. 
Kal elo£pxovrai (ò natpiapxne kal 6 Bagtebc) cla tò OuciacTA- 
piov.” Codinus, of. cit., p. 94, “Siepxduevoc tov owiéav.” 

160. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, of. cit., p. is, “ta òè 
pouata fia kai Ta mtuxia loravrat @vOev kákeiOev The cw- 
Àéac." 

161. Pseudo-Sophronius, Migne, Patrologia Graeca, LXXXVII, 3, 
col. 3985. 

162. Paulus Silentiarius, Descriptio ambonis. This description 
was first published by Em. Bekker, Pauli Silentiarii ambo, Berlin, 
1815. With the Descriptio Sanctae Sophiae, it was published again 
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Silentiarius nowhere mentions the word solea. Neverthe- 
less, this latter poem is of great importance for the solution 
of our problem, for out of its total of three hundred verses, 
two hundred are dedicated to the description of the ambo 
itself, and the effect it gave in the church, while the remain- 
ing seventy verses are taken up by a minute description of 
the structure and material of a long unnamed passage con- 
necting the ambo with the chancel barrier. 

Without entering into too many details concerning the 
ambo, the following seem to have been its main character- 
istics. It was set slightly to the east of the center of the 
church!*? and in consequence must have been on the main 
axis of the building in the manner prevalent in Asia 
Minor'** or in dependent regions such as the Chersonese 
on the Crimean peninsula.'?* The elevated platform of the 
ambo was of ellipsoid shape'** and it was supported by eight 


columns in four couples, each couple being set at the car- 


dinal points of the compass; '** it was reached by two stair- 


ways, one to the east and the other to the west.'®* In an 


by Graefe, Leipzig, 1822, and then again by Em. Bekker, in the 
Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., XXXII, Bonn, 1831. Friedlander, of. cit., 
also publishes it. 

163. Paulus Silentiarius, Descriptio ambonis, vv. 50—53. 

164. G. Soteriou, “At raAatoxeioriavikal BacuAkat te *EA- 
Aá8oc,? p. 224. 

165. D. V. Ainalov, Pamiatniki christianskogo Chersonesa, Mos- 
cow, 1905, Fascicle 1, figs. 43 and 44. 

166. Descriptio ambonis, vv. 56-60. It is, however, impossible 
on the basis of these verses or by recourse to comparative material, 
to decide the direction of the major axis of the ambo's elliptical 
platform in Hagia Sophia, since there are remains of ambones 
whose platform's major axis is directed east to west or north to 
south. Thus, the former occurs in the ambo in St. Nicholas at Myra, 
H. Rott, Kleinasiatische Denkmäler, Leipzig, 1908, fig. 123, p. 329, 
as also in the ambo found in the basilica of Quiricius at Delos, A. 
Orlandos, *Délos chrétienne," Bulletin de correspondance hellém- 
que, LX, 1936, figs. 5-12. On the other hand, in the ambo of the 
«Episcopal? basilica at Stobi, the major axis of the ellipsoidal 
platform runs from north to south, R. Egger, “Die städtische 
Kirche von Stobi,” JaAreshefte des oesterretchischen archáolo- 
gischen Instituts, XXIV, 1929, reconstruction of ambo on unnum- 
bered plate between pp. 64 and 65; for the remains of the ambo, 
fig. 85. 

167. Descriptio ambonis, vv. 105—109. 


168. Ibid., vv. 53-54. Ambones with two stairways at opposite 
directions and, usually, at east and west respectively of the plat- 
form, have been found, to state a few examples, in the following 
churches: St. John of Ephesus (Justinianic period), J. Keil, “Vor- 
laufiger Bericht über die Ausgrabungen in Ephesos,” Jahreshefte 
des oesterreichischen archäologischen Instituts, XXV, 1929, Beiblatt, 
fig. 2. The basilica of Notion in Asia Minor, Th. Macridy, “Alter- 
tümer von Notion,” ibid., VII, 1905, pp. 155—173, figs. 37 and 38 
(incorrect restoration), also figs. 39 and 4o. Ibid., XV, 1912, 
pp. 36—67, figs. 6 to 13, final and correct restoration. The basilica 
at Olympia, E. Curtius and F. Adler, Olympia, 11, p. 96. The 
basilicas of Paramythia, Laureotic Olympus, Daphnoussia, and 
Thasos, G. Soteriou, “Ai rtaAatoxpiotiavikal BaotAtkal the “EAAa- 
Soc,” fig. 36, p. 205, figs. 16, 38, and 40, respectively. The basilica 
of St. Quiricius at Delos, A. Orlandos, *Délos chrétienne," figs. 
$ to 11, fig. 12 (reconstruction). The basilica of Kalambaka, G. 
Soteriou, ?Eretnolc ‘Etatpelac Bulavtivav onovédv, Athens, VI, 


arrangement for which no archaeological analogy exists, 
at the north and south of the ambo were semicircular 


colonnades, each formed by four columns'?? on octagonal 


170 


bases; "" these columns were surmounted by a wooden 


architrave," upon which were set lamps"? and two crosses 
at the east and west.!"? Between the four columns of each 


semicircular colonnade, three openings were left, two of 


174 


which were closed by slabs;*"* the remaining intercolum- 


nium was provided with a door opening into the area 
around the ambo.*”® Thus, there were two doors around 
the ambo, the one being set at the southeast and the other 
at the northwest between these encircling colonnades.*”® 

‘Toward the end of the poem, in one of the most beauti- 
ful passages, the general effect of the ambo in the church 
is described, forming a transition to the description of the 
structure that connected it to the chancel barrier. Paulus 
Silentiarius writes:*"" 


The ambo was like a beautiful island amidst the swelling bil- 
lows, bright with the patterns of cornfields and vineyards, and 
blossoming and wooded heights, while sailors, as they steer by, 
are giaddened and the troubles and anxieties of the sea are be- 
guiled. Thus in the middle of the vast palace appears the tower- 
ing ambo of stone, cunningly built with multicolored marbles 
and artful skill. Nevertheless, it does not stand in the middle 
space completely cut off, like an island girdled by the sea; it 1s 
rather like some wave-washed land, projected forward by an 
isthmus into the middle of the sea through the grey billows, 
and gripping fast from one binding link it fails to appear as a 
true island; but though it projects into the ocean, it is still 
joined to the mainland coast by an isthmus, as by a cable. Such 
is this space! starting from the last eastern step [of the ambo] 
a long defile begins, until it reaches the silver folding doors, 
striking against the barrier of the sacred rites with its lengthy 


1929, p. 302, figs. 7 and 17. The centralized church at Preslav, in 
Bulgaria, A. Protic, “L’influence sassanide et byzantine dans Part 
proto-Bulgare,” Mélanges Diehl, Paris, 1930, 11, p. 148, fig. 14. 
The basilica of Aboba Pliska, also in Bulgaria, “Materiali dlja 
Bolgarskih drevnosti,” Izvestija Russkogo Archeologicheskogo In- 
stituta v Konstantinopolje, X, Sofia, 1905, pl. xxxiv. A dated ex- 
ample of an ambo with two stairways at opposite directions is 
given by Rohault de Fleury, of. cit., 11, p. 12, pls. CLxxi1, CLXXIII. 
It is the ambo of Agnellus, dated by its inscription between 553 and 
568 A.D. 

169. Descriptio ambonts, vv. 130—136. 

170. Ibid., vv. 154—155. 

171. Ibid., vv. 191—194. 

172. Ibid., vv. 195—196. 

173. Ibid., vv. 204-206. 

174. Ibid., vv. 167—170. 

175. Ibid., vv. 173-175. 

176. Ibid., vv. 178—181. 

177. The translation of these verses is based on that of Lethaby 
and Swainson, oj. cit., p. 67, with certain corrections introduced 
by the author of this study. 

178. Not “such is the ambo,” according to Lethaby and Swain- 
son, op. cit., p. 58. The Greek words, in v. 240, “totog tSeiv dd 
x&poc" more probably refer to the following description of the 
passage connecting the ambo to the chancel barrier. 
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plinth, and the passage 1s warded on both sides by walls. Now 
on these barrier walls they have placed lofty slabs but they are 
as high up as the belt of a man standing by them. Through these 
the priest with the good message passes by, holding the golden 
Bible; and when the crowd surges in mystical honor of the 
Immaculate God in order to touch the sacred book with their lips 
and hands, countless moving waves of people break around. 
Thus is the path, stretched like an isthmus, wave-washed on 
either side, leading the priest to the holy palace of the table,!7? 
when he descends from the ambo with its lofty cliffs. And they 
fenced the whole path on both sides with grassy green stone from 
Thessaly; and the abundant rich meadows of the stones bring 
delight of beauty to the eyes. Now at both ends of each Thes- 
salian slab stand posts of equal height, not like a cylinder in 
form; a man skilled in figures would say that the posts were 
not equal sided but have the shape of an elongated cube, and the 
masons have made the joints of the Molossian slabs, wedging one 
stone into another; it is from the hills of Phrygia that the stone- 
cutter has quarried these posts.!?? And on the uppermost rim 
of the fence wall they have fitted another long stretching stone, 
quarried from the same foreland crag, so that the Thessalian 
slab is fixed below on the firm foundation of the plinth, and is 
bound above by another band of marble; and the edges of the 
Thessalian slabs are joined together as by a chain of square col- 
umns, which are set upright and firm upon the foundation.!?! 
Even so the cunning workman hath cast on the fresh green stones 
of the sacred stone the glitter of golden rays, giving a brighter 
beauty to them. And on the eastern end of the passage, by the 
holy fence walls of the altar, they have cut off the isthmus, so 
as to form a speedier path for those who pass | from side to side]. 


Holtzinger, as far back as 1899, and Soteriou, in 1929, in 
brief allusions, suggested that Paulus Silentiarius was de- 
scribing a part of the church furniture, which should be 
identified with the solea of Byzantine authors. ^? We are 
dealing here with a long passage between the last eastern 
step of the ambo and the doors of the chancel barrier; ^? 


this passage is separated from the remaining part of the 
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church by a low balustrade of slabs*** connected by posts 


179. Descriptio ambonis, v. 253, “avaxtooa seuva toeaméecne,” 
the holy palace of the table, not the shrine of the holy table, as 
translated by Lethaby and Swainson, of. cit., p. 58. 


180. Vv. 269—277 describe minutely the beauty of the variegated 
stone and veined marble used in the structure. 


181. Vv. 286—296 again describe minutely the beauty of the 
stone used in the construction of the passage, which is compared, in 
its decoration, to an embroidered peplum. 


182. H. Holtzinger, Die altchristliche Architektur in system- 
atischer Darstellung, Stuttgart, 1889, pp. 171-172, and tdem, “Die 
Sophienkirche und verwandte Bauten der byzantinischen Architek- 
tur,” Die Baukunst, Serie 1, Heft 10, p. 11, by R. Borrman and 
R. Graul, Berlin, 1896, and G. Soteriou, “Ai maAatoxptotiavikal 
Baothixal tio ‘EAAadoc,” p. 226. It is interesting to note that the 
latter makes a reference on the same page, footnote 1, to P. Rich- 
ters “Quellen der byzantinischen Kunstgeschichte? Quellen- 
schriften für Kunstgeschichte und Kunsttechnik, viii, Vienna, 1897, 
where, however, that author clings to the belief that the solea is 
the long podium of the chancel barrier, mentioned by Paulus Silen- 
tiarius in the Descriptio ambonis, v. 243, as “unkedavn konnic.? 
(Cf. Richter's translation, p. 89.) 

183. Descriptio ambonis, vv. 241—243. 

184. Ibid., vv. 244—246. Lethaby and Swainson, of. cit., p. 79, 
with their conception of the solea, believe that the barrier enclosing 
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square in section; "^ it has a crowning moulding or coping 
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of stone, and a moulded base;!'?9 this balustrade is inter- 


rupted near the holy doors leaving an opening for those 
passing from one side of the church to the other;*®” the 
priest passes through the long passage holding the Gospel!** 
as he goes from the ambo to the altar. The fact that the 
poet does not use the word “‘solea” in his description of 
this “isthmus” need not seem strange; for among the 
archaic words it would undoubtedly have been very much 
out of place. 

Among the passages of the Boo£ of Ceremonies men- 
tioning the solea are some referring to imperial processions 
in Constantinopolitan churches other than Hagia Sophia. 
These churches are the following: St. Mocius;"?? the 
church of the Theotokos of Pege;'"* the church of the 
Holy Apostles;'?' St. Mary of Blachernae;"?* these are all 
churches of the Justinianic period. To them may be added 


it existed only at a later period. They base themselves on a passage 
in the Anonymus of Combefis and the various passages of the De 
cerimoniis of Constantinus Porphyrogenetus which indicate that 
the solea formed some kind of structure. Swift, op. cit., p. 98, also 
admits the necessity of a barrier to the solea. However, with the 
space ascribed to the solea by this author, this barrier would be 
parallel to the facade of the chancel barrier, forming a second 
cancellum to the sanctuary. 


185. Descriptio ambonis, vv. 257—265. 
186. Ibid., vv. 275—282. 
187. Ibid., vv. 294-296. 
188. Ibid., vv. 247—248. 


189. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, of. cit., pp. 102—103, “kal 
émttAaBouévou Tod BaciAéoc Tic xetpóc ToO natprapxou Siéoxov- 
tat u£cov Tob vaow kal Sia fic Seklae ToO duBwvoe elo£oxovrat 
év TH o A£q kal ameAGovtwv uéxpi TOV åylwv Oupóv 6 u£v raToi- 
doxne elo£oxetai ele Td Ovoiactripiov 6 dè Baothebe eü£duevoc 

. €lcéoxerat" St. Mocius was rebuilt by Justinian I, according 
to Procopius, De aedificiis, 1, iv, Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., XX, Bonn, 
1838, p. 184 (Procopius, of. cit., [Loeb Classical Library], Lon- 
don, and Cambridge, Mass., 1940, p. 54). 

190. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, op. cit., p. 112, *Oi£oxov- 
Tat audotepot (6 mateidexne kal ò Baothedc) uécov Sià Tob 
vao kal Sta Tfj Schiade mhayiac To duBwvoc ciggoxovtat dude- 
Tepo! . . . êv TH owAéa kal ol doxovtec Tod KouBouKActou, of 8 
Aoutot u£voucty £Eo tiie owhtac éotmtec EvOev kdxeioe. éXOdv- 
Tec òè uéxot TOV aylwv Oupóv, 6 uèv natpiapxne clogoxeTat cic 
TÒ OuciacT^otov, 6 te Baothele totatat Éunpoc0ev TOv. åylwv 
Qup@v . . . Kal moookuvnoac Tac aytac Olea clotoxerat elc TO 
Ouoraotnprov.” The church of the Theotokos of Pege was built 
by Justinian I. Procopius, of. cit., 1, 3, p. 184 (p. 40 of the Loeb 
Classical Library edition). 


191. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, op. cit., p. 176, “6 Bao- 
Reve. . . Biépxerat uggov Tod vaoó6, 81d THe Mhaylac Too &uo- 
voc, Épxerat cic Thv owAgav, kal 6 uèv natpiapxne elogoxeTat 
eic TO Ovctactnipiov, 6 Sé Bacthebe evEduevoc we elOiotat alte 
£unpoc0ev TOV ayiwv Supav elo£pxerat cic TO QuUcLacTYpIOV. . . 
éEgpxovtat dudétepot . Sia Thc dpiotepdc miaylac To0 
Ouctacthplou." The church of the Holy Apostles was rebuilt by 
Justinian I, Procopius, of. cit., 1, iv, 9-11, p. 187 (p. 48 of the 
Loeb Classical Library edition). 

192. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, of. cit., p. 151, “StéoxeTat 
(6 BaciXAeóc) uécov 814 Tob vaoŭ . . . kal dià fic mAaylac Tob 
&uBovoc cicéoxerat év TH cwhala kal cràc ÉunpooOcv TÀv 
aytwv Oupóv kal yac knpoùg kal evEduevoc, elo£oxerat ete td 
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the church of the Theotokos of the Chalkoprateia,!?? dat- 
ing from Justinian’s immediate successor, Justin II (565— 
578 A.D.). On the other hand, in the description of impe- 
rial ceremonies in the Nea Megale Ekklesia?* of Basil I 
(867—886 A.D.) or in the churches of St. Peter??? and St. 
Demetrius,?* churches erected by the same Emperor, no 
mention is made of soleae. 

In the church of St. Mary of Blachernae, as it was re- 
built by Emperor Romanus Diogenes (1068—1071 A.D.) 
after the destruction of the Justinianic church in 1069 A.D., 
and as it was restored by Andronicus the Elder?* (1260— 
1336 A.D.), a structure related to the solea mentioned in 
the earlier church was evidently preserved. For, in the 
lament written by Isidor of Kiev?* on the occasion of the 
final destruction of the church, in 1434 A.D.,*” reference 
is made to “the marble ambo in the middle of the church 
cleverly and smoothly attached to the holy propylaea of 
the sanctuary by a projecting magnificent path carved in 
marble and separated on each side, resembling in color the 
translucent, thinly carved, and milk-white stone.”’” Al- 
though this path is not called by the name of solea, I believe 
it should nevertheless be identified with it. It has the main 
characteristics of the “isthmus” of Paulus Silentiarius, 
which we have attempted to identify with the mysterious 
solea of Byzantine authors; moreover, we know that the 


Quctactnpiov . . . kal é&¢oxetat kal didodcw atte evdoyiac.” 
St. Mary of the Blachernae was built by Justinian I, Procopius, 
op. cit., 1, ili, 3-4, p. 184 (p. 38 of the Loeb Classical Library edi- 
tion). 

193. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, op. cit., p. 166, “Siepxov- 
tat (ô ravotápxnc Kai ò Bacthetc) uécov Tod vaol Kat elo£oxov- 
tat év TH owAaig kal dnépxovTat uéxoi TOV ayiwv Oupdv. antwv 
Sè kdkeioe knpoùc . . . kal elo£oxerat cic TÒ OuclacTYpLIovV. . . 
kal Sta Thc rÀaviac ToU dolotepot uépouc é&gAOov, elo£oxerai 
ele thv aylav copóv, kal otàc Éunpoo0ev THv ayiwv Oupóv Garret 
Knpouc, Kal evEduevoc elo£oxerai eic TO Ouciact/jpiov . . . Kal 
é&éoxetai.” The church of the Chalkoprateia was probably built 
by Justin II, Theophanes, Chronicle, 6069, Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., 
XXVI, Bonn, 1839, p. 382. 

194. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, op. cit., p. 120. 

195. Ibid., p. 123. The church of St. Peter's was rebuilt by 
Basil I, Theophanes Continuatus, Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., XXII, 
Bonn, 1838, p. 340. 

196. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, of. cit., p. 124. The church 
of St. Demetrius was rebuilt by Basil I, "Theophanes Continuatus, 
05. cit., p. 324. 

197. G. Mercati, “Due nuove memorie di S. Maria in Blacher 
nae," Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia, Memorie, 1, 
Part 2, 1923-1924, p. 23. 

198. Ibid., p. 25. 

199. Georgios Phrantzes, Chronicon, Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., 
XXXVIII, Bonn, 1838, p. 158. 

200. Mercati, op. cit., p. 29, “é&iotauat kal Aévetv ddwe oük 
éxw, OTav Kata voŭv SiakaBw tov éotnkóra S1audpuapov uéocov 
åuBwva ToU veo kal tolc tepoic ToO Ouctactnolou mooruAatloic 
£Uoudc Ttc Kal Nogua cuvnuu£vov Sia Tivoc wonep áveatnkulac 
UnepAaunpou Kal Stauapudpou TeTopeuuévnc kal émavexovonc 
ExatéowOev 6600 TH Siavyeotatw kal áncEcoué£vo xal yadaxtt 
Zorxott AlOw thv xooitv, Odußer kal ppikn Taviv oloc 6párai 
ouvéxoual.” 


earlier church was provided with such a structure. Need- 
less to say, this passage is also a valuable indication that the 
soleae mentioned in the Book of Ceremonies, referring to 
churches other than Hagia Sophia, were similar in general 
structure to the one in that great church. 

The indications of literary sources are more or less cor- 
roborated by archaeological evidence, although, because 
excavators of Early Christian buildings have only rela- 
tively recently taken an interest in ascertaining the liturgi- 
cal arrangements of church interiors, the total number of 
such structures is rather small in comparison with the num- 
ber of churches excavated and published. 

‘The aforementioned reference in the Book of Cere- 
monies to a solea in the Justinianic church of the Holy 
Apostles in Constantinople, plus the known similarity men- 
tioned by Procopius of this church with that of St. John 
the Theologian at Ephesus, also of the Justinianic period, 
allow us to identify the remnants of a solea in the latter 
church. On the plan published by the Austrian expedition?" 
(Fig. 7), we suggest that the long passage connecting the 
ambo with the façade of the chancel barrier is to be identi- 
fied with the solea and the isthmus of Byzantine authors. 
According to the scale given on the plan, this passage in St. 
John of Ephesus has a length of approximately 9.50 meters 
from the lower step of the chancel barrier, and a width of 
approximately 3.00 meters. It was probably on a higher 
level than the pávement of the church, judging from the 
fact that the eastern stairway leading to the ambo platform 
is on plan about a meter shorter than the western one; thus 
originally it must have had a smaller number of steps. Un- 
fortunately, no mention at all is made of this part of the 
building in the preliminary report of the Austrian excava- 
tions and consequently it is difficult to ascertain to what de- 
gree this passage resembled the “isthmus”? described by 
Paulus Silentiarius. 

Other remains of similar structures, though less securely 
dated, are to be found in St. Mary's of Ephesus^"? (period 
IV) (Fig. 20), in another church of Ephesus,"? in the 
Martyrion of St. Euphemia in Constantinople?* (Fig. 
IO), and in a basilica of the Chersonese in the Crimea”? 


201. J. Keil, “Vorlaufiger Bericht über die Ausgrabungen in 
Ephesos,” Jahreshefte des oesterreichischen archäologischen Insti- 
tuts, XXV, 1929, Beiblatt, cols. 1—52, figs. 3 and 9. 

202. Ibid., XV, 1912, figs. 153 and 154. Also Forschungen in 
Ephesos, Vienna, 1932, IV, 1, plan of church in fig. 75; views in 
figs. 25, 30, and 76. The solea is mentioned on p. 65. The excava- 
tors assign this structure to Period 1v of the church, i.e., to the late 
seventh century A.D. Soteriou, however, “At madatoxptotiavikal 
Baothikat Tfj; *EXAa80G," p. 226, footnote 3, suggests it belongs 
to Period 11, i.e., before 431 A.D. 

203. J. Keil, *Vorláufiger Bericht über die Ausgrabungen in 
Ephesos," Jahreshefte des oesterreichischen archäologischen Insti- 
tuts, XXVIII, 1932, Beiblatt, cols. 12-13, fig. 5. Date: on no defi- 
nite grounds fourth or fifth century A.D. is suggested (col. 12). 

204. Cf. footnote 60. 

205. Dictionnaire d'archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, 11, 
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(Fig. 21); it should be noted that in the latter two cases 
it is not known if the “isthmus” was connected to an ambo 
at the west. In Egypt, in the cruciform church of St. Menas 
(Fig. 22), there is another example of a solea, though in 
this case the ambo is apparently connected to the northern 
side of it at its western termination according to the letter 
on the plan.’ 

Farther west, on the eastern coast of the Adriatic, in 
Rome and North Africa, a few solea-like structures appear 
also during the sixth century a.p. At Salona, in the ceme- 
tery churches of Manastirne and Marusinac, they were 
added to chancel barriers of the fifth century A.D.” (Fig. 
23). A solea also appears in a church, farther north on the 
Adriatic coast, near Pola, in S. Michele at Bayole."* An 
addition similar to the one in the two aforementioned 
churches in Salona was made in a basilica at Grado perhaps 
in the sixth century A.D. and definitely before the ninth 
century."? In Rome, in the lower church of S. Clemente 
of the fourth century A.D.,"? a broad and elongated struc- 


s.v. “Caucase,” fig. 2206. Also in D. V. Ainalov, Pamiatniki chris- 
tianskogo Chersonesa, Moscow, 1905, pp. 2, 6. Date: fourth cen- 
tury A.D., suggested on no special grounds. 


206. K. M. Kaufmann, Die Menasstadt, Leipzig, 1910, fig. 23. 
Kaufmann calls this part of the church furniture a schola can- 
torum, although the narrowness of its structure would seem to pre- 
clude the emplacement within it of the choir, for, according to the 
scale given, it is approximately 1.20 m. broad. According to the 
same author, the cruciform church was built in the reign of Arca- 
dius (395—408 A.D.). 

207. R. Egger, “Der altchristliche Friedhof Manastirne,” 
Forschungen in Salona, Vienna, 11, 1926, fig. 13, p. 22. According 
to the scale on the plan, the solea is, approximately, 3.35 m. broad, 
and 10 m. long. E. Dyggve and R. Egger, “Der altchristliche 
Friedhof von Marusinac,? Forschungen in Salona, Vienna, 111, 
1939, fig. 123, p. 98. According to the excavators, the schola can- 
torum of this church is barely earlier than the sixth century A.D. 
The dating is based on the estimation of the antiquity of the mosaic 
reparation carried out in the pavement, ibtd., footnote p. 74. 


208. W. Gerber, Altchristliche Kultbauten Istriens und Dalma- 
tiens, Dresden, 1912, fig. 83, p. 73. According to the author, this 
church was broadened at a later date (eighth century A.D. on the 
basis of the style of the sculpture), and the solea was widened on 
the south side. 


209. H. Swoboda and W. Wilberg, “Bericht über die Ausgra- 
bungen in Grado," Jahreshefte des oesterretchischen archáolog- 
schen Instituts, YX, 1906, Beiblatt, cols. 1-24, figs. 1, 3, 6, and 9. 
The solea here is set directly upon the mosaic pavement without 
a foundation, according to the report of the excavators. Two paral- 
lel walls, approximately o.40 m. thick, form a kind of passage, 
1.14 m. wide. The height above the church pavement is o.45 m. 
On the south wall are two cuttings like holes for posts; the whole 
structure was a kind of podium or elevated passage whose begin- 
ning and end are now destroyed. Only one thing is definite: namely, 
that 1t is a later structure, which, however, is earlier than the be- 
ginning of the second and later basilica, which is of the eleventh 
century A.D., whose pavement is 1.00 m. higher than the old pave- 
ment, ie. 0.55 m. higher than the solea. The earlier basilica is 
ascribed to the fifth or sixth century A.D. 

210. R. Krautheimer, Corpus basilicarum Christianarum Romae, 
Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana, Città del Vaticano, 
1937, I, No. 11, pl. xix, and pp. 133-134, dates this structure 
ca. 390 A.D. 


ture was built by Pope Tohn II (533-535) (Fig. 24), if 
we ascribe to it the slabs in the chancel barrier of the upper 
church, which are of sixth-century style, and which are 
decorated with a monogram reading John?" (Fig. 13). 
In North Africa, at Dermesch, in Tunisia, near ancient 
Carthage, a solea was added to the church furniture of the 
five-aisled basilica, which is of an earlier date, Judging from 
the fact that the mosaic pavement of the nave is under- 
neath the mosaic pavement of the solea?? (Fig. 25). This 
example has unique characteristics, being formed really of 
two continuous soleae of which the eastern one is broad as 
in the lower church of S. Clemente, while the western one 
Is narrow as in the examples mentioned in Asia Minor, the 
Crimea, and the Adriatic coast. 

Later examples of soleae occur in Rome and in Bulgaria. 
In Rome, the “schola cantorum" of the upper church of 
S. Clemente”? follows the precedent established in the 
lower church during the sixth century A.D. In Sta. Maria 
in Cosmedin, a church connected with the Greek com- 
munity in Rome from the sixth to the fourteenth century 
A.D.,"* there is also a “schola cantorum" (Fig. 26) similar 
to the one in the upper church of S. Clemente. It dates 
from the reign of Pope Calixtus II, when Sta. Maria was 
restored by Alfano in 1123 A.D.7* As in S. Clemente 
(upper and lower churches) and at Dermesch (eastern 
solea), it is broader in structure than the soleae observed in 
Asia Minor, the Crimea, Egypt, and the Adriatic coast, 
being thus definitely suited for encompassing the choir- 
singers; it is fenced by cancelli of the Cosmatesque style and 
has ambones on the north and south sides as in S. Clemente. 
The general similarity between the "schola cantorum" of 
both these basilicas in Rome has led some authors to con- 
sider that the arrangement in Sta. Maria in Cosmedin, be- 
ing later in date, 1s a copy of the earlier one in S. Cle- 
mente.?^ This, however, is not necessarily the case; for, 


211. De Rossi, “I monumenti scoperti sotto la basilica di S. 
Clemente,” Bullettino di archeologia cristiana, 2nd series, 1, Fasc. 
no. 4, Rome, 1870, pp. 145—146, and pls. X and x1, No. 4. 


212. P. Gauckler, Basiltques chrétiennes de Tunisie, Paris, 1913, 
pl. 1, p. 13. According to the author, 0$. cif., p. 16, this church 
is not earlier than late in the Vandal occupation, or it may belong 
to the Justinianic era. On the other hand, the basilica was almost 
certainly destroyed by the Arabs in 698 A.D., when Carthage was 
destroyed. The mosaic pavement is not worn, indicating that the 
church was still new before its destruction (ibid., p. 15). Gauckler, 
finally (zbid., p. 17), suggests that this basilica should be identified 
either with the building of Thrasamund (late Vandal period), or 
with the basilica of St. Primus, erected at the orders of Justinian I. 

213. G. Clausse, Les marbriers romains et le mobilier presby- 
téral, Paris, 1897, pp. 84-89. 

214. G. B. Giovenale, La Basilica di Sta Maria in Cosmedin, 
Rome, 1927. This author, pp. 181—182, differentiates between the 
solea and the schola cantorum, considering the former to be the 
"soglia del presbitero," the threshold of the presbyterium. Certain 
confusion ensues. 

215. Ibid., p. 179. 

216. Ibid., p. 179. 
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on the one hand traces of a sub-structure of the “‘schola 
cantorum" in Sta. Maria in Cosmedin were found below 
the Alfanan level, though above the presumed Hadrianic 
level of the eighth century A.D., when the sixth-century 
diaconia was enlarged and rebuilt by Pope Hadrian 
(772-795 ).”** These traces are ascribed to the period dur- 
ing which Pope Gelasius was head of Sta. Maria in Cos- 
medin,”” i.e., to a period before the “‘schola cantorum" in 
the upper church of S. Clemente. On the other hand, four 
parapet slabs of sixth-century style are known to have 
existed, which are to be connected with the aforementioned 
sixth-century diaconia;^? the total length of these slabs 
indicates that all four together could not have been set on a 
straight line across the nave, for no room would have been 
left for an entrance to the sanctuary. This has already been 
recognized, and a rearrangement has been suggested. 
This arrangement, however, may be modified, in order 
that a solea around the central entrance be provided. At 
the same time the whole barrier could be set across the nave 
farther to the west, allowing for the suitable accommoda- 
tion of the altar in the sanctuary. As a result, if our surmise 
is correct, the “schola cantorum" in Sta. Maria in Cosme- 
din would go back to the sixth-century prototype of the 
solea in the diaconia in the same manner as the one in the 
upper church of S. Clemente follows the tradition in the 
lower church. 

The soleae appearing in two Bulgarian churches of the 
late ninth or early tenth century, at Aboba Pliska*** (Fig. 
27), and Preslav?” (Fig. 28), are excellent examples of 
soleae connected with ambones at the west like the one in 
Hagia Sophia. In both cases the ambo is set in the nave 
upon the main axis of the church and has two stairways, at 
the east and west respectively, ascending to the ambo plat- 
form which, in the case of Preslav, was apparently sup- 
ported by eight columns, in twos, each of which was set at 
the cardinal points of the compass as may be ascertained 


217. Ibid., p. 256, fig. 78. 

218. Liber Pontificalis, ed. Abbé L. Duchesne, 1, p. 507. 

219. Giovenale, of. cit., p. 256. 

220. Ibid., p. 179, fig. 109. 

221. Ibid., p. 326, fig. 102, and p. 330. 

222. “Materiali dlja Bolgarskih drevnosti,” Izvestija Russkogo 
Archeologicheskogo | Instituta v Konstantinopolje, X, 1905, 
pl. xxxiv. B. Filov, Geschichte der altbulgarischen Kunst, Berlin, 
1932, pp. 26-27. It is interesting to note that K. V. Schkorpil, in 
chapter 1v of the former publication, p. 129, expresses the opinion 
that the passage between the ambo and the sanctuary of this church 
should be identified with the solea of Byzantine authors. 

223. K. Mjatev, “Die Rundkirche von Preslav,” Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, XXX, 1929-1930, pp. 561—567. A clearer plan is given 
by A. Protic, *L'influence sassanide et byzantine sur l'art proto- 
bulgare,” Mélanges Diehl, Paris, 1930, 11, p. 148, fig. 4. Filov, 
op. cit., pp. 29-32, also gives a plan. K. Mjatev, L’église ronde 
de Preslav (in Bulgarian), Sofia, 1932, is the final publication. 
M jatev dates the church at the end of the ninth or beginning of the 
tenth century A.D. Filov, op. cit., dates it at the beginning of the 
tenth century. 


by the cuttings. Only the surrounding colonnades men- 
tioned by Paulus Silentiarius are lacking for the resem- 
blance to be well-nigh complete. At the east end of the 
ambo the solea runs toward the middle of the chancel bar- 
rier, where the entrance to the sanctuary probably existed. 

Two reasons may explain these striking similarities be- 
tween Bulgarian church furniture of the ninth and tenth 
centuries A.D. and that of Constantinople almost five cen- 
turies earlier. On the one hand, it might indicate the imi- 
tation by the Bulgarian kings of the imperial ritual in By- 
zantium, as carried out in Hagia Sophia. On the other 
hand, it may be suggested that, as in the case of S. Clemente 
or Sta. Maria in Cosmedin, these Bulgarian soleae followed 
earlier (pre-Bulgarian) local examples, thus showing a 
continuity of forms between the two periods and also pro- 
viding links between Asia Minor, Constantinople, and the 
Crimea in the geographic distribution of such structures 
in the sixth century A.p.^* 

‘That the latter is not impossible is indicated by the fact 
that these Bulgarian churches follow early types of ground 
plans. ‘Thus the one at Aboba Pliska is a large three-aisled 
basilica, of a form common during the Early Christian 
period, if we are to except the well-developed tri-apsidal 
termination; while at Preslav, a late Roman type of cen- 
tralized plan is used, which is akin to that of late funerary 
buildings, such as the Mausoleum of Diocletian at Spalato, 
the Early Christian centralized building at Broussa??? or 
the "temple" of Minerva Medica in Rome. The numerous 
fragments of sculpture and capitals of sixth-century style, 
found during the excavation of these churches," are an- 
other indication of the probable existence of earlier churches 
on or near these sites, churches which, lying in regions ad ja- 
cent to the capital, may have followed its example, at a 
period prior to the Bulgarian invasion, by using church 
furniture of a similar nature, which in turn provided proto- 
types for the soleae built by the first Christian Bulgars. 

Before terminating the review of solea-like structures 
found in Early Christian and Byzantine church furniture, 
a type of abbreviated solea should be mentioned. It appears 
in chancel barriers of Early Christian basilicas in Greece, 


224. Mjatev, of. cit., pp. 268—269 and 272—273, points out the 
direct adoption of the Byzantine architectural elements by the 
builders of Preslav “which were imposed by the liturgy and were 
consecrated by tradition.” He also correctly stresses the Justinianic 
and *pre-Byzantine" quality of the decoration, pointing out, how- 
ever, the new principle of incrustation used in certain colonnettes 
which, probably, belong to the chancel barrier. Mjatev also men- 
tions the connection of Preslav with local pre-Christian architec- 
ture in Bulgaria. 

225. Filov, op. cit., p. 30, fig. 5. 

226. Ibid., p. 31, mentions that three capitals of Early Christian 
style were found there; the one is of a special form of fluted 
capital (Plate 13c); the other is a capital of the Theodosian type 
(Plate 16a) ; the third one is late Corinthian, with a broad toothed 
acanthus (“mit breitzackigem Akanthusblatt?), Plate 14a. 
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such as basilicas A, B (Fig. 5), and I of Thessalian 
Thebes,”*” basilicas A, B, and I” at Nicopolis,??? a basilica 


229 


uncovered on the island of Thasos,**’ the "Episcopal" 


0 


basilica of Stobi in Yugoslavia,” and perhaps a basilica 


at Aquileia.*** In these, remains of a porch-like structure 
around the entrance to the sanctuary were found, an ar- 
rangement also represented on the Pola casket. This struc- 
ture is an integral part of the chancel barrier and has no 
connection with the ambo, which is usually set to the north 
or south of the main axis of the church. 

Summing up archaeological evidence, we may distin- 
guish three main types of structure possessing all or some 
of the characteristics of the solea of Hagia Sophia: I) The 
long narrow type, with or without an ambo at the western 
end, not wider than the entrance to the sanctuary; it is 
fenced by parapet slabs and it may be observed in the three 
aforementioned churches of Ephesus, perhaps in St. Euphe- 
mia in Constantinople (Fig. 9), in the Crimea, in St. 
Menas in Egypt, on the Adriatic coast and, later, in Bul- 
garia. 


227. G. Soteriou, “Ai xptotiavikal OñBar te OsccaAac,? 
basilica A: pp. 26—27, Plan pl. 11, reconstruction pls. E’ opposite 
p. 120; basilica B, pp. 126—128, fig. 164 and p. 224, fig. 53 (re- 
construction). 

228. Basilica A: ground plan given by Soteriou, “At raAaic- 
xptotiavikal BaciAtkal Tfi; *EAAdSoc," fig. 37. It is ascribed to 
the fifth or sixth century A.D. by various authors. A. Philadelpheus, 
“Avackagal NikonóAeoc," "Apxatoroyixn ^E$nusolc, 1916, 
PP. 43-44, ibid., 1917, p. 67, ibid., 1918, p. 41, prefers mid-sixth 
century for various reasons. G. Soteriou, p. 207, proposes the fifth 
century A.D., and, perhaps, 509 A.D., on the basis of the mosaic 
inscription. Grossi Gondi, Nuovo bolletino di archeologia cristiana, 
XXIII, 1917, pp. 125—127, suggests mid-fifth century A.D. A. C. 
Chatzi, “Eic NikonéAeoc émtyoagac,” ' AgyatoAovu "Eonusolc, 
1918, p. 28, proposes the sixth century A.D. R. Kautzsch, Kapitell- 
studien, Leipzig, 1936, p. 68, suggests the third quarter of the fifth 
century A.D. R. Krautheimer, “S. Pietro in Vincoli and the Tripar- 
tite Transept in the Early Christian Basilica,” Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, LXXXIV, No. 3, 1941, pp. 353—429, 
suggests the second half of the fifth century A.D., p. 422. Basilica B: 
Soteriou, op. cit., p. 201, ascribes it to the second half of the fifth 
century A.D. Krautheimer, of. cit., p. 423, on the basis of the refer- 
ence to Alkison, bishop of Nicopolis under the Emperor Anastasius 
(491—518 A.D.) in an inscription of an annex chapel to the basilica, 
considers Alkison's dates as a terminus ante for the basilica itself. 
Basilica I: Its date is post-Justinianic, according to A. Orlandos and 
G. Soteriou, “’Avackagdat Nixomdhewe,” Hpaktikà tie £v »AOn- 
vaic dexatodoyiknc ‘Etatpeiac, 1937, pp. 81-82. The “solea” is 
well illustrated in C. Tsimas and P. Papahadjidakis, Monuments 
de Nicopolis, Athens, n.d., 111, No. 32. 


229. G. Soteriou, “At rtaAatoxoiotiavikal BaciAikal Tfi; ‘EA- 
Aadoc,” fig. 40. Date: sixth century A.D., according to the excava- 
tor (p. 211). 

230. R. Egger, “Die städtische Kirche von Stobi,” Jahreshef te 
des oesterreichischen archäologischen Instituts, XXIV, 1929, fig. 26. 


231. A. Gnirs, “Zur Frage der kirchlichen Kultanlagen in oester- 
reichischen Kustenlande,” Jahreshefte des oesterreichischen archao- 
logischen Instituts, XIX-XX, 1919, Beiblatt, cols. 199—201, fig. 89, 
suggests that a similar structure existed in the second basilica of 
Aquileia. However, C. Ceccheli, La basilica di Aquileia, Bologna, 
1933, p. 149, does not accept Gnirs’ view. 


II) An “abbreviated” type, connected with the main 
door of the sanctuary and not wider than it, and sometimes 
provided with columns, as we may observe in Greece and 
the Balkans (Thessalian Thebes, Nicopolis, Thasos, Stobi, 
and Aquileia) and in two instances in North Africa, at 
'Timgad?* and Djemila.?? 

III) A broad type, such as we see in the lower church 
of S. Clemente in Rome, which is much wider than the 
door of the sanctuary and which apparently is used as a 
"schola cantorum" because of its broadness, as we observe 
also in the upper church of S. Clemente and Sta. Maria in 
Cosmedin. The same type appears in the basilica at Der- 
mesch, in conjunction, however, with a long narrow pas- 
sage of type I at the west. 

If the broadness of type III is in accordance with its 
function of encompassing the choir in front of the sanc- 
tuary barrier, as also occurs in old St. Peter's with its great 
space between the two rows of six columns in the presby- 


75* type II stresses the entrance to or exit from the 


terium, 
sanctuary, in a classical manner, as a static frame. It is 
noteworthy to observe that this arrangement occurs mainly 
in the Balkan peninsula, where another way of stressing 
the central entrance to the “‘hieron” is used, namely by 
two columns and a surmounting arch. 

Type I appears especially interesting. The length of the 
solea and its relative narrowness — it is approximately equal 
in width to the main door of the barrier — stress the 
movement to the entrance in a more mediaeval conception. 
In most cases it is connected with the ambo at the west. We 
can well visualize Paulus’ description of the scene when 
the “priest with the good message, holding the golden Bible 
passes along, and when the crowd surges in mystical honor 
of the Immaculate God in order to touch the sacred book 
with their lips and hands, countless moving waves of people 
break around.” 

On the basis of the chronological and geographic distri- 
bution of the solea type I, which is more related than the 
other types to the “isthmus” described by Paulus Silentia- 
rius, the following observations may be made: a) Except 
in one case, namely the cruciform basilica of St. Menas, in 
Egypt — if the Arcadian date (fifth century a.D.) of this 
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structure is correct^^ — no examples are earlier than the 


sixth century A.D., while some, such as those in the afore- 


232. S. Gsell, Les monuments antiques de P Algérie, Paris, 1901, 
I1, fig. 143. 

233. A. Ballu, Guide illustré de Djémila, Alger, 1926, pp. 19- 
23, Plan facing p. 16. Cf. large five-aisled basilica. Also L. Leschi, 
Djémila, Cuicul de Numidie, Gouvernement Général de l'Algérie, 
1938, cf. plate. Date: perhaps beginning of the fifth century A.D., 
from the inscription on the mosaic pavement mentioning Cres- 
conius. 

234. Plan of old St. Peter’s in L. Duchesne’s edition of the Liber 
Pontificalis. 

235. K. M. Kaufmann, Die Menasstadt, Leipzig, 1910, P. 47, 
according to an Ethiopian text. 
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mentioned Bulgarian churches, are of a much later date. 
A similar dating is corroborated by examples of soleae men- 
tioned in literary sources, such as the Descriptio ambonis 
or the Book of Ceremonies. b) Leaving aside the Bulgarian 
examples of soleae which are apparently indirectly or di- 
rectly connected with earlier types, and postponing the 
discussion of the one in St. Menas to a later point In this 
study, an examination of the geographical distribution of 
these structures reveals the following: They occur in Con- 
stantinople (Hagia Sophia; Holy Apostles on the analogy 
of St. John the Theologian at Ephesus; St. Euphemia), 
probably in the churches mentioned as having soleae in the 
Book of Ceremonies (for it is natural to assume that these 
Constantinopolitan churches followed the arrangements of 
Hagia Sophia); in Ephesus, which in the case of St. John 
the Theologian shows dependence upon Constantinople; in 
the Crimea, where the activities of Justinian are mentioned 
by Procopius; * on the eastern coast of the Adriatic, where 
among four examples, three are additions to sanctuary bar- 
riers of the fifth century a.p.; finally, in North Africa, in 
one instance, and as an addition and in conjunction with a 
solea of type III. The fact that in these latter regions (ex- 
cepting Egypt) the solea is an addition to sanctuary bar- 
riers of an earlier period, whereas in Constantinople, Asia 
Minor, and the Crimea, the soleae are an integral part of 
the barriers of the same period, suggests that Constantino- 
ple and perhaps also the coast of Asia Minor were the 
centers of influence for the propagation of this kind of 
church furniture. This influence might have spread west- 
wards with Justinian's reconquest of the Ostrogoth-domi- 
nated western Roman Empire and especially with the re- 
covery of the provinces of the eastern part of the Adriatic. 
Salona, for example, was retaken from the Exarchate of 
Ravenna, to which the Dalmatian coast belonged, in 535 
A.D., > and slightly later the whole eastern coast of the 
Adriatic was also reconquered, the Ostrogoth wars ending 
in 555 A.D.” with the restoration of imperial power in the 
Italian peninsula. Another trace of Justinian's temporary 
reconstitution of the Roman Empire may be reflected in 
the change of the church furniture of the basilica of Der- 
mesch, which might have occurred when North Africa was 
reconquered in 533—534 A.D. Here the influence of 
Rome appears simultaneously in a solea of the “schola can- 
torum" type, which we observe in S. Clemente during the 
same years as the conquest of Africa. This is not surprising 
when we have in mind, on the one hand, that the ecclesias- 
tical connections between Rome and North Africa were 
always very close, and, on the other hand, that at the same 

236. Procopius, De aedificiis, 111, vii, 10, Corp. Script. Hist. 
Byz., XX, Bonn, 1838 (p. 214 of the Loeb Classical Library edi- 
tion). 

237. J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire, London, 
1923, II, p. 174, and footnote 1, on p. 175. 

238. Ibid., 11, p. 281. 

239. Ibid., 11, pp. 124—129. 


date the relations between Emperor and Pope were espe- 
cially friendly, both accepting the Chalcedonian articles 
and repudiating the heresy of Eutychius.?*? 

If our suggestions concerning the dating and distribu- 
tion of solea type I are accepted, we are led to considera- 
tions of another character. We may ask ourselves, what are 
the connections between this piece of church furniture and 
the liturgy of the regions where it appears? As we have 
already noted, the form of the *Constantinopolitan" solea 
stresses movement toward the entrance of the sanctuary 
in a manner different from the other two types we have 
distinguished. 'T'his occurs in a region (Constantinople and 
connected areas), and at a time (first half of the sixth 
century), when special features in the Eastern Orthodox 
liturgy were developing, namely the ceremonies of the Lit- 
tle and the Great Entrances. These processions, appearing 
only in the Eastern Orthodox liturgy and not existing in 
the Western, Nestorian, or Coptic services,”** were already 
developing in Constantinople at the beginning of the sixth 
century A.D., if we are to judge from the writings of the 
Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagite.”** They crystallized appar- 
ently in the third quarter of the same century in Constan- 
tinople, during the reign of Justinian’s immediate succes- 
sor, Justin II, when the Cherubic hymn, still sung in the 
present day during the Great Entrance, was introduced.” 
Stated in simple terms, the problem is this: is it a coinci- 
dence that the solea type I appears more regularly in those 
regions where the ceremonies of the entrances were being 
developed? 

Perhaps the lack of soleae of this type in Syrian churches 
of the sixth century A.D. might provide negative evidence 
in favor of our suggestion that Constantinople was the cen- 
ter of radiation of this type and of our hypothesis of a con- 
nection between this form of solea and the Orthodox lit- 
urgy, although, as in most churches of other regions, it 
must be admitted that in few of them have the form and 
position of the church furniture been adequately examined. 
We know that Justinian's policy of friendship with the 
Pope was greatly detrimental to his relations with the 
Monophysites and alienated these populations to such a de- 
gree that, at the time of the Islamic conquest in the seventh 
century A.D., the Christian populations of these regions did 
not put up the resistance they might have had they been on 
good terms with Orthodoxy. It may therefore be surmised 


240. Ibid., 11, p. 376, and idem, A History of the Later Roman 
Empire, from 395 to 800 A.D., London, 1899, pp. 1-6. 

241. K. Holl, “Die Entstehung der Bilderwand in der griechi- 
schen Kirche,” Archiv für Religionswissenschaft, 1X, 1906, 
pP. 368—369. 

242. Epistle VIII, Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 111, col. 1088. 

243. Cedrenus, Synopsis Historiae, Corp. Script. Hist, Byz., 
xxxIv-xxxv, Bonn, 1838—1839, p. 685. This passage is mentioned 
by E. Freshfield, *On Byzantine Churches and the Modifications 
Made in Their Arrangements Owing to the Necessities of the 
Greek Ritual,” Archaeologia, XLIV, 1876, pp. 389—390; it reads 
“2rummOn Se yaAAeo0at 6 xepouBiKoc Uuvoc.” 
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that the influence of Constantinople was not too strong in 
these regions during Justinian’s reign. This is borne out by 
the fact that the well-excavated and published churches at 
Jerash, present an architecture singularly unaffected by 
contemporary building in Constantinople and Asia 
Minor;?** their church furniture also does not present us 
with examples of soleae of any of the three types hitherto 
examined. 

It is of course interesting to note that a certain struc- 
ture appears at Jerash, fulfilling one of the functions of the 
solea of type I, namely that of connecting the ambo with 
the sanctuary, so that both form one harmonious whole. 
At Jerash for example, in almost all churches," and in 


two other Syrian churches, "*? 


short, narrow passages may 
be observed, closed by barriers on each side and connecting 
ambo with chancel barrier (Fig. 29). These passages, how- 
ever, are not related to the main entrance of the sanctuary 
barrier, but, in many cases, open into it at the south of the 
main door of the barrier. Thus they cannot be satisfactorily 
visualized as performing the same liturgical function as did 
the solea at Hagia Sophia in connection with the imperial 
ceremonies. On the other hand, providing as they do an 
example of a structure connecting ambo with chancel bar- 
rier, they might have provided inspiration for one of the 
characteristics of the *Constantinopolitan" type of solea, 
if this is a sixth-century development; for such passages 
occur in two fifth-century churches at Jerash: the cruci- 
form church of the Prophets, Apostles, and Martyrs, dated 
464—465 A.D.,?*' and the basilica of St. Theodore, dated 
404—496 A.p.^** Perhaps, in conjunction with solea type 
II, found mainly in the Balkans, possibly at a date prior 
to the sixth century A.D., this Syrian feature was an ances- 
tor of the solea type I. 

It must immediately be admitted that the arguments 
given for the Constantinopolitan or Anatolian origin of 
solea type I suffer a serious setback by the apparent exist- 
ence of such a type of solea in the cruciform church of St. 
Menas, near Alexandria (Fig. 21), which hitherto has 
been attributed to the fifth century a.p. For it is obvious, on 


244. Gerasa City of the Decapolis, pp. 189—199. 


245. The churches are the following: 1) Cathedral, Gerasa, 
Plan XXXI. 2) St. Theodore, 494—496 A.D., ibid., Plan XXXIII. 3) 
Propylaea, ca. 565 A.D., ibid., Plan xxxv. 4) Synagogue church, 
530-531 A.D, ibid., Plan xxxvi. 5) St. John the Baptist, 
St. George, SS. Cosmas and Damian, 529-533 A.D., tbid., Plan 
XXXVII. 6) Genesius church, 611 A.D., ibid., Plan XXXVIII. 7) SS. 
Peter and Paul, 540 A.D., ibid., Plan xxxix. 8) Prophets, Apostles, 
and Martyrs, 464—465 A.D., ibid., Plan XLI. 9) Mortuary church, 
thid., Plan XL. 

246. Ibid., p. 184. Basilica at Zebed, A. C. Butler, Early 
Churches of Syria, edited and compiled by E. Baldwin Smith, 
Princeton, 1929, figs. 38 and 217. Basilica at Mt. Nebo, S. Saller, 
“L'église du Mont Nebo,” Revue biblique, XLIII, 1934, pl. vi. 
A mosaic pavement in the southwest chapel of this church gives 
a foundation date of 597 A.D. 

247. Gerasa, p. 256. 


248. Ibid., p. 221. 


the one hand, that if this church and its furniture were of 
the reign of Emperor Arcadius (395—408), it would 
antedate any other examples excavated or mentioned in 
texts. Consequently, the Constantinopolitan of western 
Anatolian origin of solea type I could not be upheld. On the 
other hand, if this solea in St. Menas is attributed to the 
sixth century, the date of the whole building not being 
definitely established,?*? we are confronted with a solea 
in a Monophysite land; this would run counter to our 
theory that the solea of this type is an expression of the 
Entrances developed only in the Eastern Orthodox lit- 
urgy. Our problem would be solved, if we should discover 
that the church of St. Menas, or at least its church furniture, 
was not only of the Justinianic period, but also of a specific 
time in the reign of this Emperor, when Orthodoxy was 
still prevalent in Egypt. Such a period exists; according to 
history, the caesaropapism of Justinian and his antimo- 
nophysite activities were extremely pronounced in 536 
A.D." In that year the Patriarch of Constantinople, Anthi- 
mus, whose election had been procured by the Monophysite- 
loving Theodora, made public his previously secret Mo- 
nophysite views, and was deposed by Justinian at the in- 
stance of Pope Agapetus.*°* Menas — note the name — a 
good Orthodox and an Egyptian,? was chosen as Anthi- 
mus’ successor. The new Patriarch (536—552), eager to 
counteract Monophysite doctrines throughout the Empire, 
ordained a monk from 'Tabenna, named Paul, as Patriarch 
of Alexandria, giving him full powers to cleanse the sees of 
that Patriarchate from heretical bishops, and the former 
Patriarch of Alexandria was replaced.” It is thus not com- 
pletely beyond the realm of probability that either Patriarch 
Menas, an Egyptian who held the See of Constantinople 
until his death in 552 A.D., and drove, together with Jus- 
tinian, to the inaugural ceremonies of Hagia Sophia," 
may have shown an interest in the famous shrine of his 
patron saint, by enriching it with church furniture, if not 
rebuilding completely the whole church, or that Patriarch 
Paul, whose elevation to the Patriarchal See of Alexandria 
was due to the Patriarch of Constantinople, attended to the 
embellishment of the shrine of his benefactor's patron saint, 
St. Menas, as a token of gratitude. In this context it should 

249. F. W. Deichmann, “Ju den Bauten der Menasstadt,” Jahr- 
buch des deutschen archäologischen Instituts, LII, 1937, Archao- 
logischer Anzeiger, cols. 75—86. Through the study of documents 
additional to those mentioned by Kaufmann in Die Menasstadt, the 
author of this article concludes that there is great difficulty in the 
question of dating the whole complex on the basis of the texts. 
What remains definite, he says, is that Arcadius, Honorius, and 
Theodosius have connections with the buildings at St. Menas, 


though it is not known with which. In this respect, the old history 
of the site remains obscure. 


250. J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire, M, p. 377. 

251. Ibid., p. 377. 

252. J. Maspéro, Histoire des patriarches d'Alexandrie, Paris, 
1923, P. €21. 

253. Bury, op. cit., 11, p. 380. Maspéro, of. cit., pp. 356—357. 

254. Bury, 09. cit., II, p. 51. 
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be mentioned that, although of course the whole problem of 
the dating of the church might be solved by further excava- 
tion, the known existence of three superimposed structures 
on the same site of St. Menas?” would not militate against 
advancing of the date of the cruciform church to the sixth 
century A.D. In this period the influence of the Capital on 
liturgy and furniture could still be felt, and waning Ortho- 
doxy was being forcibly administered to the Egyptians from 
Constantinople. 

Leaving aside further considerations on the general na- 
ture of the solea and the question of its liturgical meaning, 
one additional problem remains to be solved if our inter- 
pretation of the form and position of the solea in Hagia 
Sophia and its connection with the ambo approximate real- 
ity. According to the Book of Ceremonies the solea in Hagia 
Sophia, as also in the church of the Holy Apostles and St. 
Mary of Blachernae, was entered “dia tic mAayiac Tol 
auBwvoc,” “through the side of the ambo," by the Em- 
peror and the Patriarch as they proceeded to the holy doors 
of the chancel barrier further east.*°* In one instance the 
expression differs, being more complicated, since the Em- 
peror “OiepxeTal. . . uécov TOU vaoŬ, kal £v toic Sektoic 
u£pect TOU auBwvoc elogoxeta dia THc ooA£ac, ?9 i.e. 
passes through the middle of the church and within the 
right parts of the ambo enters through the solea; presum- 
ably he is walking up to the holy doors, for it is there that 
we find him in the next sentence, "^^ and in a further pas- 
sage, where the solea is apparently entered “dia 1fjc Sektac 
ToU auBwvoc,” “through the right of the ambo,"?*? and not 
as usually, ‘dia tc mAaylac 1oU0 àuBovoc." 


255. E. Breccia, Le musée gréco-romain d'Alexandrie, Istituto 
Italiano d'Arte Grafiche, Bergamo, 1925-1931, p. 54, 1931-1932, 
p. 23. 

256. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, De cerimoniis . . ., pp. 64, 
76, 151, 158. On p. 76, an emendation is necessary, according to 
the passage on p. 64, reading “Stépxetat (6 Baoikevc) usta Tob 
Tlatpiadexou uécov Tod vaod, kal Sid THe MAaylac ToO GuBwvoc 
cigéoxovtat v TH owhéa kal rÀnciácavrec Talc dylaic OUpatc,” 
and according to a similar passage on p. 151, reading “iépxetal 
(6 BaciAeóc) uécov 31a 100 vao uerà ToU natpiapxou kal dià Tic 
nAaviac Tol åuBwvoc eloéoxerai év TH awAda kal otde Éunpo- 
cOev TÀv aylwv Oupdv.” The passage on p. 76, as a result, should 
read “6 Bacthevc . . . digpxeTat ué£cov Tob vaoŬ, 31a Tie MAayiac 
ToU &uBovoc Epxetat eic thv owidav.” The passage on p. 158 
reads “Siepxovtat (6 matpiapxne kal 6 Baoilelc) uécov Tod vaot 
kal Sia TH TAayiacg ToO duBwvoe éxvevoavtec, elo£pxovrai èv 
th 0-9 Àéq kal lotavtat £urpoo0ev vv dylwv Oupdv.” The aorist 
participle éxvevcavtec is that of the verb éxvéety, literally to swim 
out, in general to get safely through; cf. Liddell and Scott, Greek- 
English Lexicon, Oxford, 1925—1940, s.v. EkVEELV. It is not the par- 
ticiple of the verb éxvevetv to avoid, to shun, which would render 
meaningless the phrase “Sida tc TAaylac Tod duBWvoc.” Reiske’s 
translation in the Corpus Script. Hist. Byz. renders correctly the 
passage by “intrant.” 

257. Ibid., p. 126. 

258. Ibid., p. 126 “ô 8& BacuAeóc EunpocOev vOv åylwv upv 
écToc.? 

259. Ibid., p. 440, “eicddeuge uevà ToU rnatpidoxou . . . kal 
Sta tho dckiae Tol duBwvoee kal vfi; owAatac éAOOv elc Ta Gyta 
Quota.” 


With the unfenced or undefined type of solea hitherto 
accepted by most authors, these expressions referring to the 
entrance to the solea are taken in a vague sense as indicating 
the advance of the Emperor and the Patriarch into the solea 
from the side of the ambo, or from the right side of the 
ambo according to the specifications of the passage con- 
cerned.^"" Apparently the adjective “mayia,” “side,” is 
taken as referring to the noun *reupa," side. 

This view, however, is due to the incorrect interpreta- 
tion of the text and the difficulty in bringing it into agree- 
ment with preconceived ideas about the solea’s structure. 
Moreover it involves an ungrammatical interpretation since 
"mÀAayia theupa” would be a rather senseless pleonasm. 
It is proposed here that the adjective mayia refers more 
correctly to the noun OUpa, Oupic or mUAN, nuAIC, i.e., to a 
door, in the same way as the expression “mAayla Tot 


»*°" refers to the side door of the sanctuary. 


OuciacTWplou 
By extension, the expression “dia Tic 9££iác Tot åußuw- 
voc" would mean “from the right door of the ambo." In 
partial confirmation of this latter interpretation, it is of 
interest to note that in the ceremonies involving the 
churches of St. Mocius and the Theotokos of Pege, the two 
adjectives r'Àayia and Seid are combined and the solea 
there is entered “dia Thc Sebidc mAaylac To àuQovoc,??9? 
which, according to our interpretation, must mean 
“through the right side door of the ambo.” Thus, from 
our text It appears necessary to accept the view that the solea 
was entered by the Emperor through the (right) side door 
of the ambo. 

As negative evidence in support of this view, it should 
be mentioned that usually the simple specification of the 
right or left side of an object is expressed by the use of the 
adjective detioc or apioTepòc in the dative,” when, of 
course, it may refer to the noun mÀeupà, or by the use of a 
preposition and the same adjectives with the noun p£poc, 
part or place, in the singular^?* or in the plural.*9? This 
latter construction, it is noteworthy, is used in reference to 


260. Cf. diagram by Antoniades, of. cit., 1, pl. IZ’, immediately 
after p. 80. 


261. E.g., Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, of. cit., p. 77, “Sia THe 
ápicTEpác mAaylac Tol Ovciaetnolou.? P. 103, “Sid THe MAaylac 
ToU Ouctactnolou ék Sekidv.” P. 145, “Sid tc mraylac ToO 
Ouciagtnpiou.” Also p. 160. 

262. Ibid., pp. 102—103, 112; cf. supra, footnotes 189 and 190. 

263. E.g., ibid., p. 17, “Ò u£v noðrtoc Seamétne Seka, 6 3E 
Seutepoc dpiotepg.” 

264. E.g., ibid., p. 15, “eic TO Sekiov u£poc Tob BHUatoc,” “eic 
TO Sekiov ugpoc thc éxkAnaiac.” “Aià Tod SeEtod u£pouc Tou 
autot Bruaroc." P. 16, “Sid ToO dSeElod ué£pouc Tie altace ék- 
kÀAnciac.? P. 17, “Sid Tob ežio uépoug ToO Bnuatoc ZEwbev,” 
“ev TH Šeki upel Tol Bnuatoc.” Pp. 65—66, “Èv TH Sekid goes.” 
P. 77, “81a Tol dpiatepot uépouc ToU vaoU." P. 548, “mode TÒ 
SeEiov uépoc Tol Bhuatoc.” P. 636, “did Tod SekloG u£pouc Tod 
Bynuatog kal ToO KuKAclou.” P. 112, “Sid Tod SeEt00 u£pouc Tob 
vaov.” P. 31, “Sid TOU ápioTepo0 u£pouc Tod aüTo0 Ovctaetrolou.? 

265. E.g., ibid., p. 77 “Èv voic 8eEvolc uépeo and p. 636 “Èv 
Tole MOOG ávatoAÀnv dekloic ugoect TOv katnxouuevelov.? 
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the ambo in Hagia Sophia when, on the occasion of the rais- 
ing of the Holy Cross, the manglavi are mentioned as 
standing behind the eunuchs at the left side of the ambo.”®° 
Furthermore, it is also used, in the dative plural and with 
the preposition £v in another passage referring to the en- 
trance into the solea as mentioned above.**’ This passage is 
of paramount importance since the syntactical construction 
with the dative and the verb denoting movement confirm 
our suggestion that the ambo was, somehow, entered zz the 
right side by the Emperor, proceeding through to the holy 
doors of the chancel barrier. 

Paulus Silentiarius in his description of the long isthmus- 
like passage connecting the ambo with the holy doors, 
makes no mention of an entrance to it from the west side, 





Centimeters 


of the ambo with the passage of the solea is impossible, be- 
cause the colonnades enclosing the ambo are shown as ter- 
minating at the ramps of the eastern and western stairways, 
well before their termination. Lethaby and Swainson, on 
the other hand, terminate the colonnades around the ambo 
at the lower steps of its stairways ^ (Fig. 31). However, 
since the “isthmus” is as narrow as these stairways, and 
since we know it had a barrier of slabs on each side, again 
no connection would be possible with it through the doors 
of the encircling colonnades of the ambo. Thus our sug- 
gestion that the solea was entered by the door between the 
encircling colonnades of the ambo encounters difficulties. 

On the plan, however, of the church of St. John of 


Ephesus it may be noticed that the solea is definitely broader 
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Fics. 32 and 33. Constantinople, Hagia Sophia: Reconstructed Ground Plan and Elevation of the Second Justinianic Chancel Barrier, 


Ambo, and Solea (Xydis) 


the side of the ambo, although he clearly states that its 
parapet was interrupted at the eastern end.^? However, in 
the part of his poem dedicated to the description of the ambo 
itself, Paulus Silentiarius definitely mentions doors to it. 


He states that one interspace^?? 


210 


among those formed by 
of the semicircular colonnades 
on each side of the ambo?" (at the north and south of it) 


was provided with a door." These doors, he mentions 


each of the four columns 


further, were placed diametrically opposite each other; the 
western one was toward the north and the southern one 
toward the east.^?? It is the latter which we believe is re- 
ferred to as *raytia (8e&i&) Tot auBuvoc,” i.e., the side 
door of the ambo. 

The problem remaining to be solved concerns the way 
in which the space enclosed by the semicircular colonnades 
around the ambo was connected with the passage of the 
solea. In the reconstruction of the ground plan proposed 
by Antoniades"'* (Fig. 30) any connection of these doors 

266. Ibid., p. 127, “ot 8& vo0 uavAaBtou órtoo TOv cùvouxwv 
(loravtat) . . . {gov ToO dpltatepot u£poua TO duBwvoc.” 

267. Ibid., p. 440. Cf. supra, footnote 257. 

268. Descriptio ambonis, vv. 294—296. 

269. Ibid., vv. 173-175. Cf. sugra, footnote 175. 

270. Ibid., vv. 134—136. 

271. Ibid., vv. 130—134. 

272. Ibid., vv. 173-175. 

273. Ibid., vv. 178—181. 


274. Antoniades, oj. cit., 1, fig. 242. Friedlander, of. cit., 
p. 297, fig. 9, and p. 298, fig. 10, reproduces Antoniades’ plan and 
elevation. 


than the stairways of the ambo; with an increase of width 
of the solea in Hagia Sophia in relation to the width of the 
ambo's stairway, communication could be established be- 
tween the area enclosed by the colonnades surrounding the 
ambo — to which the aforementioned doors gave access — 
and the area of the solea. It is through this intermediary 
space that the Emperor probably passed, advancing to the 
sanctuary through the solea, after having entered first 
through the (right) side door of the ambo. In this manner 
the aforementioned passages of the Book of Ceremonies 
would be most satisfactorily explained. 

From the above analysis it will be immediately realized 
that the chancel barrier, the solea, and the ambo were inti- 
mately connected with each other in a harmonious whole. 

For the establishment of the approximate dimensions of 
the latter, the width of the opening of the barrier is of help. 
It measures, as suggested earlier in this study, at least 
2.90 m. In analogy with the arrangement in St. John of 
Ephesus this also must be the width of one of the diameters 
of the ambo’s elliptical platform. This measurement, it is 
noteworthy, is approximately that of the ambo in St. John 
of Ephesus which, according to the scale given, had a diam- 
eter of 3.00 m.^"? Unfortunately, we are unable to advance 
further in our conjectures, because it is impossible to ascer- 
tain whether the columns around the ambo formed a com- 
plete circle, or whether they formed an ellipsoid shape re- 
peating the form of the ambo's platform. One may men- 

275. Lethaby and Swainson, of. cit., p. 60, fig. 7. 

276. Cf. supra, footnote 201. 
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tion only that, if the former was the case, and if the columns 
around the ambo had equal intercolumnia, it would be pos- 
sible to calculate the diameter of the surrounding colon- 
nades, since we know the approximate width of the eastern 
intercolumnium, which is equal to the width of the major 
entrance to the sanctuary barrier. Stated geometrically, the 
problem is to find the radius of a circle circumscribing a 
regular octagon, whose side equals the width of this barrier 
entrance, The result is as follows: diameter of the enclosed 
area, 7.70 m. approximately. With such an intercolum- 
nium the height of the columns surrounding the ambo 
would be about equal to the columns of the chancel barrier. 
However, it should be noted, we are working on rather 
tenuous hypothetical grounds. 

Recapitulating the results of this study, a plan of Hagia 
Sophia is presented, with indications regarding the position 
of the chancel barrier, the solea, and the ambo, as they 
might have appeared in 563 a.D.” (Figs. 32 and 33). It 
is significant to note that with the reconstruction proposed, 
the position of the ambo falls more or less where mentioned 
by Paulus Silentiarius, 1.e., “in the center of the church 
and slightly more towards the east."?"? Tt is thus unneces- 
sary to disregard this statement as inaccurate.?? The more 
general conclusions which can be made from our present 
inquiry may now be summed up: 

I) Apparently, the elaborate ensemble of church furni- 
ture including chancel barrier, solea, and ambo, originated 
in Constantinople, in the sixth century A.D., and may have 
been used in other churches of the capital during the Jus- 
tinianic and post-Justinianic period. This type of ensemble 
was also used in other areas of the Empire such as Ephesus, 
where St. John’s stands out as an important Justinianic 
monument; in Egypt, at St. Menas, which, we have at- 
tempted to indicate, may depend, at least as far as church 
furniture is concerned, upon building activities emanating 
from Justinianic Constantinople; in the Crimea; and, 


277. In order to have a wider solea to permit passage from the 
area of the ambo, the central intercolumnium of the chancel bar- 
rier has been given the double width of the other intercolumnia, 
as in the case of the barrier in the basilica of Torcello, cf. supra, 
footnote 39. Ás a result, the side intercolumnia are smaller, as also 
the projection of the barrier westwards, and the height of the 
columns, constructed again on the proportion of those in the barrier 
of the basilica at Afendelli, cf. supra, footnote 68, and text. On the 
other hand, the length of the solea has been preserved, in accord- 
ance with our original theoretical assumptions, as also the dimen- 
sions of the ambo. 


278. Descriptio ambonis, vv. $0—53. 


279. Antoniades, oj. cit., 11, pp. 59—60, sets the ambo under the 
eastern arch supporting the dome, following Neale, op. cit., 1, 
P. 234. Antoniades’ aversion to conforming with the poet's clear 
statement on the ambo’s position in the church may be ascribed to 
his manner of reconstructing the chancel barrier, which, according 
to his plan, ran simply north south between the minor eastern piers 
of Hagia Sophia. He attempts to support his view by referring to 
passages by Byzantine authors, who simply say that the ambo was 
in front of the barrier. 


later, in the ninth and tenth centuries, in Bulgaria, where 
this ensemble was copied either directly from Constantino- 
ple, or from Early Christian local originals. 

2) This ensemble of Constantinopolitan origin might 
represent a formal synthesis of various pre-existing forms 
of church furniture of various regions of the Late Roman 
Empire. For example, the independent type of chancel bar- 
rier was already generally known throughout the Empire 
during the fifth century; the solea might have developed 
from the porch-like structure around the main entrance of 
chancel barriers in churches in the Balkans and North 
Africa, while the idea of connecting it with the ambo at the 
western end may have originated in Syria, where a similar 
arrangement is found already in fifth-century churches. 

3) The form of this ensemble of church furniture may 
have been related to the development of the ceremonies of 
the Great and Little Entrances in the Eastern Orthodox 
liturgy during the early sixth century. Its absence from 
Syrian churches and the different form of the solea devel- 
oping in the West are arguments in support of this view 
of the origin of the church furniture of the type that existed 
in Hagia Sophia. 

4) In the West and in North Africa, the solea was also 
used in the sixth century A.D., and was probably introduced 
from the Eastern part of the Empire, during Justinian's 
reconquest of the Western Empire from the Ostrogoths 
and Vandals, if we judge from their addition to earlier 
structures on the Adriatic coast, Rome, and North Africa. 
However, in accordance with the different necessities of 
the Western liturgy, the solea was used as the enclosure 
for the choir singers, and thus earned its name of schola 
cantorum. 

‘These main conclusions confirm the preponderant rôle 
in art that Constantinople begins to play in the sixth cen- 
tury A.D., the different conceptions beginning to develop 
as regards church furniture of East and West, as also the 
reluctance of Monophysites to follow the example of Con- 
stantinople. In the same manner as the church of Hagia 
Sophia is a synthesis of Late Antique architecture and the 
first real manifestation of Byzantine art, so is its church 
furniture a synthesis of various elements in one harmonious 
whole, imbued with the spirit of the coming Middle 
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280. Basilicas A and B at Philippi in northern Greece also had 
chancel barriers of the independent type, as those found in Thes- 
salian Thebes, and soleae of Type II. P. Lemerle, PAzlippes et la 
Macédotne orientale à Pépoque chrétienne, Recherches d'histoire et 
d'archéologie (Bibliothéque des écoles françaises d'Athónes et de 
Rome), Paris, 1945, pls. XV—XVI and L-L1. Dates proposed: basilica 
A: ca. 500 A.D. for structural and ornamental reasons, of. cit., 
P. 406. Basilica B: second third of sixth century A.D.: or third quar- 
ter of same for structural and ornamental reasons (capitals, accord- 
ing to Lemerle, are copied from those in Hagia Sophia), of. cit., 


PP. 502—503. 


